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REMINISCENCES OF THE COURT 
OF MANDALAY. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF GENERAL HORACE 
A. BROWNE, 1859 To 1879. 


Tue latter half of the nineteenth century played havoc 
with the various kingdoms in the vast territories generally 
known as Indo-China, the chief of which were Burma, 
Cambodia, Annam, and Siam. The last is the only one 
which has survived as an independent nation to see the 
twentieth century. 

During my twenty-three years’ service in the administra- 
tion of British Burma, I was deputed on various occasions 
to visit the now defunct Court of Mandalay. I was the 
last British Resident at this Court, and my withdrawal 
therefrom in 1879 was one of the principal factors which 
lead to its extinction in 1886. I now extract from an ill- 
kept diary all the items of interest which relate to my visits 
to the capital of Upper Burma. 

September, 1859.—I am now Revenue Settlement Officer 
of Pegu, a post which calls for strenuous work only during 
the dry season, or six months of the year, the rainy season 
being spent in Rangoon working out the results of the 
previous field season and doing odd jobs, such as assisting 
the magistrate of Rangoon; so I hail with pleasure the 
announcement by Major Phayre, the Commissioner, that he 
is going to take me as his secretary to Mandalay, the new 
capital of Upper Burma, whither he is proceeding on an 
informal mission to try to persuade His Majesty Mengdoon 
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Meng to conclude a treaty between himself and the Indian 
Government. 

I enter on a course of study to fit myself for the totally 
different mz/zeu in which we shall find ourselves on the 
other side of the frontier. One must accustom oneself, 
for instance, to the use of the Court or polite language. 
The forms of speech in Burmese are threefold, according 
to the rank of the person addressed—inferior, equal, or 
superior to the speaker. Here the nature of things obliges 
us always to use the first form, whilst we are addressed in 
the third. We must now acquire the habit of using the 
second and third forms ourselves. It would be a dreadful 
solecism to address His Majesty of Burma, or even his 
Ministers, in the same terms that we use when speaking to 
our subordinates or servants. I also furbish up my know- 
ledge of the religious and political history of the people, of 
which the following is a summary. 

I have neither the time nor the inclination for a complete 
study of the abstruse theology (the word, perhaps, is hardly 
applicable to a system which has no well-defined god) of | 
Buddhism. The Burmese Buddhist scriptures exist at 
present only in the scratches of palm-leaf manuscript, the 
deciphering of which is exasperating to the eye and temper. 
In default of English versions of these, we have to fall 
back upon translations made by the Ceylon missionary, 
Spence Hardy, from the Cingalese originals, which are, in 
fact, those from which the Burmese were derived. 

A well-written life-story of the founder of the most 
widely spread and (Judaism excepted) the oldest religion 
of the world would be as interesting as any romance, and 
copious materials for it exist in the only two countries, 
Burma and Ceylon, where the religion still exists in any- 
thing like its pristine purity. 

Theiddat (Cingalese, Sidarta), more usually known as 
Gautama, a real historical personage of the Sakya race, 
was born in the purple in the sixth century B.c. He was 
the son of Thudawdana (Sudawdana in Cingalese, the “s 
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of that language being “th” in Burmese), the King of 
Kapilawat, on the border of Nepal, under the shadow of 
the great Himalayan range. At the age of sixteen he 
was married to the Princess Yathawdaya, and on the birth 
of a son he abandoned his royal palace to live the life of a 
recluse or hermit. He went out into the wilderness and 
was tempted of the devil, and some years afterwards 
obtained the gifts of omniscience and omnipotence—.e., 
the Buddhaship—under the banyan-tree, the tree of know- 
ledge, at Budhagaya, the navel of the world—xmébdticus 
terre. This exalted position is attainable by every sen- 
tient being, but only after different existences through 
innumerable ages and strenuous striving after it. There- 
after during forty-five years Gautama peregrinated, and 
preached his gospel throughout Northern India. His 
devotees in Burma and Ceylon maintain that he visited 
those countries also, journeying thither through the air ; 
but as this was so long before the days of Montgolfier, 
unbelievers must be permitted to have some doubts on this 
subject. His miracles were numerous. At the age of 
eighty, at Kusinara, he was absorbed in the divine essence, 
or, in other words, he quitted this life owing to a surfeit 
of pork—an unpoetic finish to a remarkable career. His 
body was cremated, and his relics distributed throughout 
Northern India; but, like the holy relics of other religions, 
they displayed a remarkable capacity for reduplication, and 
nowadays every self-respecting shrine of any importance in 
Burma and Ceylon claims to possess a tooth, or a hair, or 
something of the kind which once belonged to Gautama. 

The language spoken by Gautama was the Pali, a dialect 
of Sanscrit, the vernacular of Magadha, or that part of 
India over which his father ruled. This has long been 
numbered among the dead languages, and is to Buddhists 
what Latin is to Roman Catholics. 

The doctrines preached by Gautama were not reduced 
to writing during his lifetime, but there is nothing strange 
in this. At that epoch even the ancient poems of the 
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Greeks did not exist in writing. Immediately after 
Gautama’s death an assembly of all his disciples was con- 
voked, at which all the teachings and sayings of the master 
were carefully rehearsed and committed to memory, and 
thereafter handed down from generation to generation, 
just as the poems of Homer are said to have been trans- 
mitted orally through several centuries before they were 
written. 

Qther General Assemblies succeeded the first after long 
intervals of time, and it was not until the first century bc. 
that the authoritative Buddhist scriptures, the Pietagat, or 
the Three Baskets, were reduced to writing, the commen- 
taries thereon, the Buddhist Talmud, being compiled by 
Bodagawtha some four centuries later. What proportion 
of the Three Baskets of Buddhist law and doctrine is attri- 
butable to Gautama himself seems doubtful, as they were 
not written until so long after his death, and the wisdom 
of the intervening ages had had time to crystallize around 
the founder’s apophthegms. In default of an English trans- 
lation made direct from the Burmese text, our knowledge of 
these books is derived from the Cingalese version, the best 
exposition of which is to be found in the works of Spence 
Hardy, ‘ Eastern Monachism,” etc. 

From these it appears that the Buddhist scriptures were 
first taken down in writing from the oral Pali version in 
-Cingalese, and thence translated back again into Pali, the 
sacred language. 

Gautama set himself up as the saviour and deliverer of 
mankind from all the ills that flesh is heir to. He was 
brought up in, and thoroughly familiar with, all the philosophy 
of the Brahminical schools, and from them he adopted the 
doctrine of metempsychosis and a fantastical cosmogony ; 
but the mainspring of his preachings was his revolt against 
the caste systems of the old Indian philosophers. More 
than two thousand years before the French Revolution 
his motto was “ Liberté, égalité, fraternité.” He promul- 
gated a moral code so exactly similar to that of the 
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Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount as to suggest 
the idea that the two systems must have had a common 
origin. He loved righteousness and hated iniquity. His 
method of salvation by good works was to lead eventually, 
after cycles of existences, to Neibban (Sanscrit, Nirvana, 
absence of movement). In what this Buddhist heaven con- 
sists is one of the ‘“‘incomprehensibles.” Learned doctors 
of Buddhist divinity tell us that it is absolute annihilation, 
but the popular idea is that it is a state of complete repose— 
a kind of “doing nothing for ever and ever,’ an eternal 
dolce far niente. This is obtained by “ Kan” (Karma), a 
word which plays a great rdle in Buddhist philosophy, and 
seems to denote a great many things. Amongst other 
things it denotes the good marks obtained for merits in 
various states of existence. When the sum of these good 
marks is immeasurably superior to the sum of bad marks 
given for demerits, the individual arrives at Neibban. 

The Trinity to which Burman Buddhists pray is com- 
posed of Buddha, the Law, and the Noble Army of Saints. 
This is inconsistent with the idea of Neibban being absolute 
annihilation, for if Buddha is now non-existent, why pray 
to him? 

The generally received date of Gautama’s death is 
543 B.c., but his religion does not seem to have become 
the dominant one in his own country (Behar, Oude, etc.) 
until some 220 years afterwards, during the reign of the 
great King Athawka (Asoka), 313 B.c., whose capital was at 
Palibothra (Patna). Under his auspices the third great 
Buddhist Council was held, presided over by Maugalipata, 
one of the great apostles of Buddhism, and then the religion 
not only flourished in its own birthplace, but became also a 
propagandist and proselytizing creed. Missionaries went 
forth in all directions to preach the gospel. Thauna and 
Uttara were selected to go to the delta of the Irrawaddy, 
and they landed at Thatwon, then much nearer the sea- 
coast than it is now, and Athawka’s own son, Maheinda, 
was sent to Tappapani (Taprobane, or Ceylon). But as 
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the Pietagat was not reduced to writing till 89 B.c. their 
teachings must have been oral only, and it was not until 
700 years afterwards (A.D. 400) that a complete copy of 
the Buddhist scriptures was brought from Ceylon to That- 
won by Budhagawtha, a pious Buddhist of the latter place, 
who journeyed to Ceylon for the purpose of getting it. 

The three greatest world religions took their rise in 
South-Western Asia, and whilst two—Christianity and 
Mahommedanism—spread out Westwards, Buddhism ex- 
panded all over the Eastern world. 

Buddhism seems to have flourished more or less for about 
a thousand years in its native home, and then, after a deadly 
struggle for supremacy, the disciples of the philosopher of 
Kapilawat had to yield to a revival of the detested caste 
system of the Brahmins, who succeeded in banishing every 
vestige of the reformed faith from India, with the exception 
of the vast piles of masonry whose ruins remain even unto 
this day. 

Though Buddhism came to Burma from Ceylon, it has 
been preserved in all its purity in the former country only. 
In the latter it has been debased by caste prejudices, poly- 
theism, and other corruptions. The Cingalese Buddhists 
themselves admit the superior orthodoxy of the Burmans. 
Siam, perhaps, is nearly on a level with Burma, but in 
Tibet Buddhism appears to have sunk into rank idolatry 
and devil-worship. 

It is acknowledged that the Buddhist scriptures first came 
to Burma via Thatwon, having been brought there by 
Budagawtha, a native of that place. But Thatwon was 
then peopled by the Talaings or Mwons, a tribe cognate 
to the Burmans, but speaking an entirely different language, 
so it may be doubted whether the scriptures at once filtered 
through the Talaings to the Burmans, who were settled 
further inland. This doubt is strengthened by Burman 
history, which records that in the eleventh century a.p. the 
Burman King of Pagan, named Anaurata, conquered the 
city of Thatwon and carried off the scriptures, which had 
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been brought there by Budagawtha, and that then only 
religion was firmly established in Pagan. Does not this 
fact point to the presumption that this was the first time 
that the Burmans really became acquainted with their 
scriptures? This was long after Buddhism had been firmly 
established in the neighbouring countries of China and 
Tibet. Burmans, no doubt, would reject the idea that 
they were so long behind their neighbours. Mandalay is 
the residence of the ‘ Thathanabaing,’ or the pontzfex 
maximus of all Buddhists in Burma, both independent and 
British. To the credit of all those who have filled this 
lofty position, it must be said that they have never tried 
to encroach upon the secular power, much less to absorb it, 
as is the case in Tibet and elsewhere. They have always 
rendered unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. The 
utmost length to which they have ever gone in this direc- 
tion is to cast the zgis of the yellow robe over some con- 
demned man in order to save his life. 


So much for the religion of the country, and now I must 
try to get a succinct view of its political history. For this 
there is plenty of scattered material. Every pagoda of im- 
portance has its ‘‘ Thamaingtsa,” or Chronicle, and copies, 
more or less complete, of the ‘“‘ Razaweng,” or History of 
Kings, are to be found in the monasteries. Phayre also has 
a collection of notes which will serve eventually for a com- 
plete history of Burma. 

The Burmans are one of the most intelligent and 
civilized of the innumerable Mongoloid tribes who de- 
scended in prehistoric times from beyond the great Asiatic 
ranges into the plains and valleys of Indo-China. Their 
habitat in early historic times was the upper and middle 
part of the Irrawaddy Valley. The Burman calls himself 
Ba-ma, but writes the name ‘“‘ Mramma,” which philologists 
connect with Brahma, supposing it to be the name given to 
them by the Indian missionaries who introduced Buddhism. 
According to their religious history, these missionaries 
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arrived by sea; but it is pretended that before this there 
was overland communication across the mountains of 
Manipur and Assam between the plains of India and 
those of the Irrawaddy Valley. 

The present royal family of Burma claims to be de- 
scended from the royal house of Kapilawat, the family of 
Gaudama. This claim to be the representants of a two- 
thousand-year-old line of Kings is, of course, rather bold 
and far-fetched, as every one knows that the family really 
is just about 100 years old, having been founded by 
the celebrated village headman of Mo-tsho-bo, Moung 
Oung Zeya, who liberated his country from the Talaing 
yoke, and who is known to Westerns as Alompra (Aloung 
Bhura), the title he took on ascending the throne. Perhaps 
the difficulty may be got over by the aid of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. According to the Chronicle there were 
at least two regular invasions of Kshatriyas from the 
North-West of India, the first some hundreds of years 
before the era of Gaudama, headed by a Kapilawat Prince 
named Abhiraja, who founded Tagoung, the first capital of 
Burma, which was afterwards destroyed by the Shans. 
The second invasion occurred during the century after 
Gaudama’s death, again led by a Prince—Dazaraja—of the 
same royal house. A descendant of his—Mahathambaya 
—founded the city of Prome in the fifth century B.c. This 
history gives complete genealogical trees of all the Kings of 
these dynasties, and leads us to suppose that they were real 
historical, and not mythical, personages ; but these Aryan in- 
vasions have not left any impress on the decidedly Turanian 
physiognomy of the Burman of to-day. At the time that 
Prome was the capital of a kingdom the Burman race had 
not spread downwards over the delta of the Irrawaddy, 
which was then occupied by a cognate Mongoloid tribe 
calling themselves Mwon, but known to others by their 
Indian name of Talaings or Telingans. They also received 
settlers and civilization from India, not by the overland 
rcute from the north, but by sea from Telingana, in the 
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South of India. Hence the name given to them. Tha- 
twon, now at a considerable distance from the sea, was the 
seaport and capital at which the Indian immigrants, who 
came as traders and not as conquerors, arrived. 

In the first century a.p. the kingdom of Prome came to 
an end, probably on account of a Talaing invasion, and the 
Burman capital was established farther north at Pagan. 
There fifty-two Kings reigned during a period of about 
1,200 years. 

Most of these monarchs have left nothing behind. them 
but their names, but among them, about the time of our 
William the Conqueror, there arose a mighty King, by 
name Anaurata, who left his mark in the annals of his 
country. He commenced his career as a reformer of 
religion. Buddhism in the course of centuries, like other 
religions, had become corrupt. Not only did the primitive 
Mongolian Nature-worship, the adoration of nats or the 
gente loct, exist, but that of dragons and idols of kinds had 
crept in. All these abuses were swept away by Anaurata. 
His zeal for religion led him on to conquest. His polite 
request to be furnished with a copy of the Buddhist 
scriptures having been rudely refused by the Talaing 
King of Thatwon, he invaded that country, and not only 
conquered and annexed it, but carried off the King and the 
scriptures to Pagan. He subdued the Shans, who had 
established themselves in the north up to the borders of — 
Yunan, and thus became the first monarch who ruled over 
the whole country from Yunan to the sea, which is now 
known as Burma. To establish amicable relations with the 
Emperor of China, who had now become his neighbour, he 
sent him presents of gold and silver. This act of politeness 
was subsequently made a pretext for a claim of suzerainty 
on the part of the Emperor of China. The wonderful 
temples which still exist at Pagan were built in the reign of 
Anaurata and his immediate successors. 

Some 200 years after Anaurata’s death his empire 
crumbled to pieces. The last push which upset the 
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tottering edifice was given by no less a person than Kublai 
Khan, the great Mongol Emperor, who sent an army to 
Pagan to establish his claim to suzerainty. The last King, 
who is known in Burmese history as ‘ Tarop-pye-Meng,” 
or the ‘‘ King that ran away from the Chinamen,” deserted 
his country, and Pagan was abandoned as a capital. 

Then followed an interregnum of nearly a century, 
during which time Shan Princes ruled over the central part 
of the empire from their capitals Panya and Tsagaing, 
whilst the outlying provinces—Pegu, etc.—set up Govern- 
ments on their own. Prestige, however, still attached to 
the old race of Burman Kings, and in a.p. 1364 an alleged 
scion of that family established a capital at Ava. Some 
centuries of troublous times followed. Burma proper was 
a cockpit in which Burmans, Shans, Chinese, and Peguans 
battled for supremacy. 

It was during this epoch that the town of Toungoo first 
figures prominently in Burmese history. A descendant of 
the Pagan Kings set up the white umbrella there, and 
formed a kingdom, which threw off its allegiance to Ava. 
One of the most distinguished monarchs of this line was 
Tabeng-shwe-htee (4.D. 1530), who laid claim to be the 
only legitimate representative of the old Pagan Kings, and 
as the champion of the Burma race he endeavoured to 
restore the empire of Anauratas He commenced by 
making war on Pegu, and it was on this occasion that 
Europeans were first mixed up in the affairs of Burma. 
The Viceroy of Goa had dispatched F. di Morales to Pegu. 
Unfortunately for him, he fought on the wrong side—that of 
the Peguans—and was killed in the victory obtained by 
Tabeng-shwe-htee, who put the King of Pegu to flight and 
reigned in his stead. The Portuguese then joined the 
winning side, and were of material assistance to Tabeng- 
shwe - htee, supplying him with cannon and artillerymen. 
With their aid the King advanced as far as the old capital of 
Pagan, and was there solemnly consecrated as the Emperor 
of Burma. But Pegu was still maintained as the capital, and 
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the town attained such a state of splendour as to excite the 
admiration of the Europeans who visited it. Of this splen- 
dour there is now no trace. The Portuguese who helped 
the King in his conquest were in the end the cause of his 
ruin and premature death by inciting him to drink and 
debauchery. His grandiose scheme for the restoration of 
the Burman Empire was, however, carried out by his still 
more distinguished successor Bhureng Noung, one of the 
greatest military heroes of Burmese history, who not only 
brought all the parts of Anaurata’s empire under his sway, 
but extended his conquests beyond the limits of that 
empire. | 

Among the traditional regalia of an Indo - Chinese 
monarch the white elephant plays a great part. Bhureng 
Noung did not possess one, and as the King of Siam had 
four of them, the Burman monarch invaded that country 
and carried off the King and his elephants captive, and left 
a tributary ruler in the capital. 

The prestige of Bhureng Noung was complete when he 
obtained from Ceylon a tooth of Gaudama. | 

Though these Kings, Tabeng-shwe-htee and Bhureng 
Noung, were of the Burman race, they seem to have 
achieved their conquests chiefly by the aid of their Talaing 
subjects, and the loss of life among these unfortunate serfs, 
who were led on expeditions to distant and unhealthy 
countries, was enormous. Pegu was almost depopulated. 

Soon after Bhureng Noung’s death (a.p. 1581) his vast 
empire fell to pieces. All the tributary rulers of Siam, 
Ava, etc., revolted. The feeble son of Bhureng Noung 
was killed, and his magnificent capital, Pegu, destroyed. 

In the general hurly-burly which followed the Portu- 
guese, under P. di Brito, established themselves firmly on 
the sea-coast, and if they had. had the common sense to 
respect the religious feelings of the people, their rule might 
have become permanent, as the Talaing chief offered the 
crown of Pegu to Brito. But the religious fanaticism and 
iconoclastic zeal of the Portuguese led them to break open 
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and plunder the pagodas, and destroy the sacred images of 
Gaudama. They attempted even the forcible conversion 
of the people. The Talaings, therefore, hailed the advent 
of a deliverer with delight. He was Mahadhammaraja, a 
descendant of the old Pagan Kings, who had established 
himself at Ava (A.D. 1613). He invaded Pegu, captured 
and put to death the sacrilegious Brito, and carried off all 
the other Portuguese to Ava, where their descendants still 
exist and form a colony of native Christians, but are now 
undistinguishable in appearance from the Burmans. 

Mahadhammaraja retained Pegu as his capital, but his 
brother and successor, Thadodhammaraja, removed to Ava. 

It has always required a strong man to bind together the 
different tribes inhabiting the Irrawaddy Valley—all of 
cognate origin, but speaking different languages—into one 
empire, and it would have required a succession of master- 
minds to keep them together. But as feeble sons succeeded 
to strong fathers, the different tributary rulers threw off 
their allegiance to the central power, till another ruler, 
more energetic than the rest, arose to establish a new 
régime. 

It was now the turn of the Talaings to come to the front. 
Towards the middle of the eighteenth century they elected 
one Binyadala to be their King. Strangely enough, he 
was not of Talaing, but of Shan descent, but his career 
showed the wisdom of the choice. He invaded Upper 
Burma, destroyed the city of Ava, and carried away captive 
the last representant of the ancient Pagan line of Kings 
(A.D. 1752). The Talaings did not hold the overlordship 
long. One simple village headman alone refused to swear 
allegiance to the conqueror. He was of low extraction, 
having at one time been a hunter, a calling little esteemed 
by orthodox Buddhists, as it involves the taking of life, 
and his village has since become famous under the name of 
Motshobo, or the village of the Hunter-Captain. He was 
the founder of the present dynasty under the assumed name 
of Aloung Bhura (Alompra). The statement of the Court 
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historians that he belonged to the royal race is but a vain 
invention. As he afterwards captured some Princesses of 
the deposed royal family, it is possible that his posterity 
may have some of the old royal blood in their veins. 

He collected around him a small band of patriots, who 
annihilated the Talaing force dispatched to obtain his sub- 
mission. He went on from victory to victory, till he 
captured Ava in 1753. The Talaings came with another 
army and besieged the town, but were again driven away to 
the south, and were followed up intothe delta. The captive 
King of Ava, being suspected of favouring the revolt, was 
put to death by the Talaings, and this facilitated Aloung 
Bhura’s plans, as it removed a possible rival from his 
path. 

In 1755 Aloung Bhura founded the city of Rangoon as 
a rival to its neighbour, Syriam, which had hitherto been 
the principal port of the country, and where both the English 
-and French possessed factories. Being alive to the advan- 
tages of foreign trade, Aloung Bhura desired that the 
foreigners should not be molested; but the heads of the 
factories found it difficult to remain neutral, and equally 
difficult to choose the side which it would be better for 
their interests to take. There was a good deal of trimming 
on their part, but generally the English favoured the Bur- 
mans, whilst the French helped the Talaings. When 
Syriam was taken, as it was proved that the French had 
assisted the Talaings, the chief of their factory was put to 
death, whilst the English, who had been imprisoned by the 
Talaings, were released. Then the English were also 
rewarded with a grant of the Island of Negrais and a site 
at Bassein, but shortly afterwards these settlements were 
destroyed on the ground of their having supplied arms to 
the Talaing rebels. Many European seamen were carried 
away captive to Ava, where their descendants still exist in 
the native Christian colony. 

It was not until 1757 that Aloung Bhura succeeded, after 
a tedious siege, in taking the capital of Pegu and capturing 
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the King. Having become the undisputed ruler over the 
whole of Burma (except Arakan), Alompra in 1760 invaded 
Siam. He was just beginning to lay siege to the capital 
when he was struck with a mortal sickness, and died on his 
way home. 

His career was short but brilliant. In eight years he | 
rose from the position of a petty village headman to that of 
one of the most powerful monarchs of the East, and his 
descendant of the fourth generation occupies the throne of 
Burma at this day. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
who is known to posterity by the name of Noung-daw-gyee. 
To him the Governors of Bengal and Madras ‘dispatched 
as Envoy Captain Alves, to demand compensation for the 
destruction of Negrais, but the mission failed to obtain any 
redress. Noung-daw-gyee reigned only three years, died 
a natural death, and was succeeded by his brother, Tsheng- 
hbyoo-sheng, who had a more eventful reign. He removed 
his capital from Motshobo, the birthplace of the dynasty, . 
to Ava, a much more advantageous site. His military 
activity was great. He made war at the same time 
upon Manipur in the north and Siam in the south. He 
himself captured Manipur, put its King to flight, and carried 
off numerous captives. His generals were as successful as 
himself in Siam. After a long siege, they captured the 
capital by assault. The King was killed, the whole of the | 
royal family made prisoners, and much booty obtained. 

The army had only just got back to Ava when it had to 
contend with a foe much more important, as far as numbers 
were concerned, than Manipur or Siam. 

Some Chinese merchants complained to their Government 
about maltreatment received at the hands of Burmese 
frontier officials. “The Emperor ordered that the frontier 
province of Kyaingtoon was to be invaded and justice done 
to the complainants. The Burmans defeated the invading 
force and killed its general. To avenge this defeat, another 
Chinese army descended from the north in the direction of 
Bhamo, and yet another from the west towards Thiennee. 
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Both these armies the Burmans, though greatly inferior in 
numbers, managed to defeat. A Prince of the Chinese 
imperial house, who. was in command, committed suicide in 
despair. During four years, 1765-1769, one Chinese army 
succeeded another, only to be completely out-generalled by 
the Burmans. When the last Chinese army was surrounded, 
and had nothing left but to capitulate, the Chinese com- 
mander proposed that the parties should come to terms: 
the Chinese army should be allowed to retire, and the two 
countries should live in peace as before. The Burmese 
general was a shrewd politician as well as a good com- 
mander. He knew that the destruction of this army, 
though it was within his power, would entail, as a conse- 
quence, a fresh invasion of his country by the inexhaustible 
hordes of China. He therefore accepted the proposition, 
and so put an end to this long and harassing war. The 
conduct of the Burmese in this struggle for the indepen- 
dence of their country is the most brilliant episode in the 
military history of Burma. 

The King then adorned the Shwe Dagon pagoda at 
Rangoon with a new jewelled ‘hti,” or canopy, the one 
which still exists, an act which, besides being one of religious 
merit, was one which made a good impression on his 
Talaing subjects. : 

Tsheng-hbyu-sheng died in 1776, and was succeeded by 
his son Tsheng-gu. His short reign of six years seems to 
have been spent in struggling against family intrigues to 
supplant him. Advantage was taken of his absence from 
the palace to assert the right of a son of Noung-daw-gyee 
to the throne, but this young man, after a reign of six days, 
was put to death, and the throne was seized by a son of 
Aloung Bhura, the Bhadoon Meng, who is known in history 
as Bhodaw Bhura. He commenced his reign in an atmo- 
sphere of plots (1782), but he was strong and masterful, 
like his father, and withal cruel and ferocious, and he over- 
came all his enemies. To escape the memories of blood- 
shed and slaughter which hung around the palace at Ava, 
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he removed the capital to a spot a few miles farther north, 
and called it Amarapura. 

In his reign there was compiled a complete survey or 
Domesday Book of the empire, which exists, and is often 
referred to even now. Arakan, which had been indepen- 
dent of Burma for several centuries, was now in a state of 
anarchy, and refugees from there begged Bhodaw to inter- 
fere. He sent his son with an army, a part of which 
marched across the mountains, whilst the other part went 
by sea. The expedition was completely successful. Not 
only were the King with all his family and his Brahmin 
astrologers carried away captive, but the great Arakanese 
brazen image of Gaudama was dragged across the moun- 
tains to the Burman capital, where it still stands. 

Considering the immense weight of the image, this was 
. no despicable engineering feat. 

Bhodaw was not so successful in Siam, where he himself 
went to chastise the Siamese, who had revolted against 
Burmese domination and had set upa King of their own. 
He was completely defeated, and with difficulty got back to 
his own country. 

Bhodaw’s energy was then diverted to religious matters, 
and he laid the foundation of the prodigious pile of masonry 
known as the Menggun Pagoda, a few miles above Amara- 
pura. This was shattered by an earthquake before it was 
completed. The building of this pagoda was in an indirect 
manner the cause of Bhodaw’s first coming into contact 
with the British Government. It was erected by forced 
labour collected from all parts of the empire. This aroused 
particular resentment in Arakan, from which thousands of 
men were taken, the greater part of whom never returned 
to their own country. This produced a rebellion, some of 
the leaders of which took refuge in Chittagong. A Burmese 
force followed them up and encroached on British territory. 
This led the British Government to dispatch Captain Symes 
as Envoy to Amarapura. He was received in the con- 
temptuous fashion which is characteristic of the Indo- 
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Chinese and Chinese nations in their dealings with foreign 
Powers. 

The movements of the rebels on the Chittagong frontier 
continued for some years to disturb the relations between 
the two countries, and it was discovered, moreover, that 
Bhodaw was intriguing with some of the native Princes in 
India, especially the Peshwa, and that he nourished designs 
of conquering a part of Bengal. But during his lifetime 
the Indian Government had so many more important 
matters in hand that it took no notice of Burmese en- 
croachments. Bhodaw died in 1819, and was succeeded 
by his grandson, known in history as Hpagyeedaw. The 
occurrence of some evil omens led this King to retransfer 
the capital back from Amarapura to Ava. 

As the Raja of Manipur refused to come to Ava to do 
homage to the King, an army was sent against him, and he 
escaped to Kachar. In 1824 a Burmese force invaded 
Kachar, then under British protection. There was some 
skirmishing, in which the Burmese were not always un- 
successful, but they ultimately retired to Manipur. 

More serious operations were undertaken in Chittagong. 
A Burmese army crossed the frontier, and defeated a 
British detachment at Ramu. The Indian Government 
made a formal declaration of war against Burma; and 
though it undertook operations to free Assam and Kachar 
from the invading forces, it wisely refrained from attempt- 
ing to reach the Burman capital through the inhospitable 
jungles of Assam, Arakan, and Manipur, but sent for this 
purpose an army by sea to Rangoon, to advance from 
thence up the valley of the Irrawaddy. The force con- 
sisted of 12,000 men under Sir Archibald Campbell. It 
took Rangoon (May, 1824) by surprise, the Governor 
having had no intimation of the intended attack. As this 
was the commencement of the rainy season, nothing further | 
could be done during the remainder of the year but to 
reduce the places Martaban, Tenasserim, etc., which lay 
on the coast. The British force was reduced by disease to 
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a mere skeleton, and had to repulse the attacks of the 
celebrated Burmese general Bandula, who was sent with 
an army of 60,000 men to drive it into the sea. 

It was not till the end of the year that Sir A. Campbell, 
having received reinforcements, commenced his march 
northwards. In April, 1825, Bandula was attacked and 
killed at Danusyu, and the British force advanced to 
Prome, where it spent the rainy season. The Burmans 
then began to negotiate, and were informed that they would 
have to cede the provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim, and 
pay an indemnity of two millions sterling. They replied 
that the cession of territory and the payment of money 
were contrary to Burmese custom. They expected that 
they would get rid of the British on the same terms that 
they had got rid of the Chinese. There was some fighting 
near Prome, and General Campbell with 4,500 men re- 
commenced his march on Ava (December, 1825). He 
reached Yandabo within four marches of the capital, and 
then the King assented to the terms proposed, and the 
Treaty of Yandabo was signed in February, 1826. In the 
following December a commercial treaty was signed by 
Mr. Crawford for the Government of India. The Burmans 
lost Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim, and agreed not to 
interfere in Kachar, Jyntia, and Manipur, 

In 1830, in accordance with the treaty, Colonel Burney 
was appointed British Resident at Ava, much to the 
disgust of the King, who looked upon him as a spy, and 
considered it a degradation to be obliged to allow him 
to remain in the capital. Nevertheless, Colonel Burney, 
during his seven years’ residence there, managed to acquire 
considerable influence. Hpagyeedaw never recovered from 
the shame and grief caused by the war, and in 1837, when 
he was nearly insane, he was dethroned by his brother 
Tharawaddy. 

Before his accession to the throne this King had been 
opposed to the war, and had displayed some liking for 
European science; but he was no sooner in power than he 
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manifested all the old Burman hatred of foreigners, so much 
so that Colonel Burney deemed it best to withdraw from 
Ava, a step which was not approved by Lord Auckland, 
the Governor-General. Colonel Benson was appointed to 
succeed him, but he, too, soon found his position in- 
tolerable. No one would supply him with provisions, and, 
on his remonstrating, he was laughed at for complaining 
about such trifles. After six months he also departed, 
leaving his assistant, Captain Macleod, in charze. In 1840 
Macleod also finally quitted the Residency. No one was © 
appointed to succeed him, and Tharawaddy laughed in his 
sleeve at the ingenious way in which he had got rid of the 
obnoxious British Residents. Tharawaddy had his sane 
and his insane moments. In the former he knew how to 
make himself agreeable, and thus he is still spoken of 
kindly by many; in the latter he was a_ bloodthirsty 
savage, and so unmindful of the precepts of his religion as 
to put many to death with his own hand. 

When compared with his son and successor, Tharawaddy 
was a saint. He, the Pagan Meng, commenced his reign 
by murdering nearly the whole of the royal family, a 
hundred persoris or more. He was devoted to cock- 
fighting and debauchery of all kinds, and his chief Minister 
was a leader of dacoits. The acts of cruelty and extortion 
perpetrated in his reign have never been surpassed. With 
such a Government at the capital it is not astonishing that 
excesses were committed in the distant parts of the empire, 
and that the British Government was obliged to interfere 
to protect its subjects at Rangoon in 1852. 

As I myself took part in the war which led to the 
annexation of Pegu, my memory needs no further re- 
freshing. : 

At the moment that Lord Dalhousie proclaimed the 
annexation of Pegu (December, 1852), the present King. 
Mengdoon Meng, a son of Tharawaddy, and consequently 
brother of the Pagan Meng, raised the standard of revolt 
at Ava. He seems to have been prompted to do this not 
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so much by personal ambition as by a prudent regard for 
his own safety, for the jealous tyrant had taken umbrage 
at the reputation for respectability possessed by his younger 
brother, and was preparing to add him to the number of 
his victims. Mengdoon fled to Motshobo, the birthplace 
of his family, whilst his partisans collected an army, which 
besieged the palace. After a siege of some fifty days the 
palace was taken, and Mengdoon was proclaimed King. 
As he is of a thoroughly humane disposition, this revolu- 
tion was carried out without the usual slaughter. Not 
even the deposed King himself was killed. 

Having thus compiled an epitome of the religious and 
political history of the country, I am ready to start upon 
the journey to Mandalay. 

October 4, 1859.—We leave Rangoon by steamer for our 
frontier station of Thayetmyo. This is Phayre’s second 
visit as Envoy to the Court of Mengdoon Meng. The 
first was in 1855, in the pre-Mutiny days, when the great 
Proconsul Dalhousie, who despoiled the King of his fairest 
province, still reigned in India. Then Phayre went up in 
state, accompanied by an escort of European infantry, 
Indian cavalry, a band of music, and a staff of a dozen 
officers, geographers, geologists, artists, etc., in several 
steamers to Amarapura, which was then the capital. The 
object of the mission was to induce the King to enter into 
a treaty with the Government of India. In this it failed, 
and the principal result of the mission was the very ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Narrative of the Mission to the Court of Ava,” by 
the secretary, Colonel Yule. He himself was new to 
Burma, but during his six weeks’ sojourn in the country he 
amassed and worked up all the matter he obtained (chiefly 
from Phayre) into an admirable compendium, which is, and 
is likely to remain for some time, an indispensable vade 
mecum for travellers in these parts. 

On this occasion Phayre has determined to “ pay homage 
to the Golden Foot” in a much more humble and modest 
manner. We have no escort, and are to travel up the river 
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in Upper Burma, not in steamers, but in the ordinary boats 
of the country. His reasons are twofold—first, economy. 
Though lavish and generous in private matters, he is a 
veritable niggard where public expenditure is concerned, | 
and he will not a second time impose a great outlay upon 
the Indian Government for a very problematical result. 
Secondly, he thinks the King was too much dazzled and 
frightened and rendered suspicious by the pomp and 
splendour with which the last mission was surrounded to 
pay attention to useful business, and that we are more likely 
to attain our object by presenting ourselves in a less pre- 
tentious manner. We are, therefore, to crawl up to the 
brand-new capital which the caprice and superstition of 
“the King of Great Glory” have led him to found at 
Mandalay in the plain a few miles north of the abandoned 
city of Amarapura. The old capital was associated with 
the loss of Pegu, and the King hopes that a change of capital 
will bring him a change of luck. 

October 10.—We reach Thayetmyo, where we leave our 
steamer and embark on country boats. Our party consists 
of Phayre, a young nephew of his, Kinchant, myself, and 
Mr. Edwards, the Collector of Customs at Rangoon. These 
four constitute the mission ; but we are accompanied also by 
Monseigneur Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha and Vicar- 
Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. He wishes to visit his flock 
at Mandalay, which is composed of the Burmanized 
descendants of Europeans of various nationalities, who 
during the last few centuries have found themselves 
stranded in Upper Burma, either of their own free-will in 
search of adventures or as prisoners of war. The Bishop 
thinks that going up in our wake will add to his prestige, 
and we are very glad to have his company. He is a 
learned French ecclesiastic, speaking and writing perfect 
English and thoroughly acquainted with Burma. He has 
passed nearly all his life among heathens and heretics in 
Indo-China, and is much more liberal and unprejudiced in 
his views than the generality of his sect. It is sometimes 
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said—wrongfully, I think—-that he is a Jesuit in disguise. 
Formerly the Roman Catholic missions in these parts were 
entirely in the hands of Italians, but since Bishop Bigandet’s 
accession the Italians are being gradually supplanted by 
French priests. The Bishop is now preparing in English 
from Burmese sources a “‘ Life of Gaudama,” which will be 
a valuable addition to Buddhistic literature. 

Phayre attaches great value to Bigandet’s opinions in 
matters connected with the Burmese. In all things, except, 
perhaps, some connected with his personal appearance, the 
Bishop is a polished French gentleman, whose conversation 
is instructive and entertaining. A very different, but 
perhaps an equally striking, personality is our factotum, 
Mr. Edwards. He is a wee specimen of humanity, black 
and lustrous as a piece of anthracite, whose origin is un- 
certain. He is supposed to be, not an African, but a pure 
negroid from the Andamans, caught when young and edu- 
cated by missionaries in the Straits. If such be the case, he 
is a living refutation of the idea that individuals of this race, 
one of the lowest in the scale of humanity, cannot be raised 
above their present level. He was taken by Colonel 
Burney as a clerk to Ava, and having resided there for 
many years, he acquired that complete and intimate know- 
ledge of the Burman language and of the ways of Burman 
officials which has rendered him an indispensable adjoint to 
every political mission to Upper Burma. His shiny face, 
wreathed in a perpetual smile, his polished manners, and his 
transparent honesty and bonhomie, render him a universal 
favourite even among those to whom a black skin is anti- 
pathetic. On the annexation of Pegu he was appointed to 
be Collector of Customs at Rangoon, the duties of which 
office he fulfils, even to the satisfaction of Yankee skippers, 
who are at first rather surprised at finding a man of his 

colour in such an important position. 
_ Each of our party has a boat to himself, and there are 
several for the servants. The Irrawaddy boats are inferior 
as regards comfort to the ‘“bolio,” or house-boats of the 
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Ganges. The part which is not occupied by the crew has 
only just room for a sleeping-place, a small table and a 
chair. In these primitive conveyances we creep slowly 
along, battling against the current of the Irrawaddy, which 
at this time of year is still strong, by the aid of oars or 
towing-ropes when the wind is not favourable, which, how- 
ever, it generally is. We travel only by day, halting once 
for breakfast, at which we all meet, and we dine when we 
have cast anchor for the night, either on the dinner-boat or 
on the bank when the weather is favourable. The first 
place of importance we stop at is Menghla, the head- 
quarters of the Burman frontier district, where we visit the 
“Won” (Governor), who receives us awkwardly but politely, 
surrounded by his little Court, composed of umbrella-bearers, 
swordsmen, lictors, etc. At this place I and the Bishop 
had an amusing adventure. We were strolling alone 
through the outskirts of the town in the evening when we 
were accosted by a nicely-dressed, pleasant-looking Burmese 
lady, who expressed her pleasure at meeting Europeans, 
and invited us to take tea in her veranda. Nothing 
doubting, we accepted her polite invitation; but we had not 
long been seated under her hospitable roof before it dawned 
upon us that, in the innocence of our hearts, we had got into 
society which. Bishops, at any rate, are not accustomed to 
frequent. NHeartily laughing at our mistake, we said good- 
bye to our amiable hostess, and slunk away, well pleased 
‘that no other members of our party had witnessed our little 
escapade. Between Thayetmyo and Menghla the river is 
generally confined between high banks, and there had been 
few opportunities of leaving the boats, but above the latter 
place the hills recede from the river and the country is more 
open; so, as our boats do not generally do more than twelve 
or twenty miles a day, I am glad to leave my boat, and, 
accompanied only by a Burman servant and my gun, I 
tramp along parallel to the river, keeping our flotilla in 
sight, exploring the country, and shooting whenever there 
is game to be had. In some places hares, partridges, jungle 
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fowl, and quail are plentiful. The last are generally of the 
“button” kind, plump little birds not much bigger than a 
sparrow. | 

The next place of importance we make a stay at is Pagan, 
the old capital. The first glimpse of its thousand temples, 
with the lovely fane of the Ananda dominating the rest, 
makes one ask oneself whether this is not the vision of a 
dream. . One feels the same impression of wonderment as 
when one sees the Taj Mahal for the first time. Distance, 
however, lends enchantment to the view, for then one does 
not perceive that nearly all these buildings, which make 
such a brave show from afar, are more or less in a ruinous 
state. Buddhists, unfortunately, believe that the merit 
which is put to their credit by the building of a brand-new 
pagoda, however insignificant it may be, is greater than 
that obtained by repairing an old one built by some one 
else. They fear that the original builder will have a right 
to a percentage of the merit due for the repairs. Some of 
the temples are as old as Westminster Abbey, and since 
their completion have never been in the repairer’s hands, 
and yet they stand out as brilliant as if they had just been 
whitewashed. This is due to the dryness of the climate, 
the rainfall here being very light—another point in which 
Pagan is very unlike Lower Burma. 

Phayre’s last mission stayed several days at Pagan, and 
Yule, in his narrative, has devoted several pages to the place, 
and gives plans of the principal temples; but a thoroughly 
exhaustive description could be written only by some one 
possessing considerable technical knowledge of architecture 
and after lengthy study on the spot. We spend a day in 
wandering through and admiring the remains of this ancient 
capital, which covers a surface several square miles in 
extent. As Burman history does not go into such minute 
details, we are left to puzzle out for ourselves the question 
as to who could have been the architects who designed 
these vaulted temples, some of them cruciform, which 
differ so widely from the solid bell-shaped masses of 
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masonry which form the pagodas of Lower Burma. The 
Burmans of to-day are incapable of designing, and still less 
of erecting, such majestic specimens of architecture. The 
architects, whoever they were, do not seem to have been 
of one school, for there is an infinite variety of style. Some 
of the temples seem to denote a Hindoo, others a Cingalese, 
and others a Roman origin—a veritable architectural medley. 
When we are about a day’s sail from the capital of Man- 
dalay we are met by a flotilla of war-boats, each manned by 
forty or fifty paddlers, sent down to act as tugs. By them 
we are towed up to the building in the outskirts of the 
town which has been erected for our accommodation. It 
is situated in a pleasant, well-wooded park, near a small 
arm of the river. The park is completely surrounded by 
a mat fence. It is precisely similar in style, though on a 
smaller scale, to the one prepared for the last mission at 
Amarapura. Precedent is never neglected in Burma. It 
contains a good room for each of us, a dining-hall, and a 
spacious veranda in which to receive visitors. According 
to the usual Oriental custom, missions like ours are entirely 
provided for by the State. Mr. Cameratta, Collector of 
Customs and Sword-bearer to the King, is appointed to be 
our purveyor. In former days the arrogance of the Burman 
Kings led them to levy a special tax on the outcasts of 
society—such as lepers, corpse-burners, etc.—in order to 
supply the daily wants of foreign embassies. This was 
their manner of emphasizing in the eyes of their subjects 
the contempt which good Burmans ought to feel for the 
outer barbarians. Times, however, have changed. Came- 
ratta assures us that no special tax has been imposed upon 
anyone, and that all our expenses are defrayed from the 
King’s privy purse. So much the better for the outcasts. 
Every morning a procession appears, each individual of 
which bears on his head a massive silver dish heaped up with 
delicacies of all kinds, specially prepared for us, it is said, 
in the royal kitchens. Some of these dishes are suitable to 
the European taste. All are very much appreciated by our 
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followers. Fowls likewise are smuggled in surreptitiously. 
About meat there is a difficulty, for butchers do not exist in 
Mandalay, and the taking of animal life is strictly prohibited. 
Beef is exposed for sale in the market, but it is the flesh of 
animals which have not passed through the butchers’ hands. 
To get over this difficuity a flock of sheep has been placed 
in our park for ornament, instead of a herd of deer, and we 
are given to understand that no surprise will be expressed 
should their number diminish during our stay. So mutton 
was a not infrequent dish at our table. 

Cameratta—who, in addition to his other duties, is 
charged with attending to our wants—is a Goa Portuguese, 
not so black as most of that hybrid nationality. Report 
says that he was originally a ship’s cook. Without any 
educational advantages (he cannot even read or write), he 
has, by his native sagacity, raised himself to his present 
elevated position, and his bearing and manners are quite 
those of a courtier. Burmese is the language in which we 
communicate with him. His sons are receiving an English 
education at the Martiniére at Calcutta. 

My diary of our daily doings at Mandalay is almost a 
paraphrase of Yule’s history of the embassy of 1856. All 
that was done then we do now on a somewhat more modest 
scale. As we are not accompanied by an imposing armed 
escort, we are spared the infliction of making our first visit 
to the King in grand state and in full uniform, so we put on 
our lightest and loosest trousers, to facilitate the adoption of 
the crouching posture which etiquette requires of us in the 
presence of the King. The unfortunate precedents of the 
last two centuries oblige us to submit to this, to us trouser- 
wearing Occidentals, inconvenient method of showing our 
respect. With the progress of civilization in these regions 
let us hope that chairs may one day be provided for Queen 
Victoria's representative, but as yet they do not even exist 
in the palace of Mandalay. For the moment it is certain 
that the answer to any proposition for dispensing with the 
unshoeing and crouching process and permitting us to sit 
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after our own fashion, or even to stand on our feet, would 
be a decided non possumus. 

In our audiences with the King the conversation con- 
sisted mainly of the ordinary formule of politeness usual on 
such occasions. Once only the King addressed himself 
directly to me to test my knowledge of Burmese literature, 
and he gave me a certificate of high proficiency in the 
language by saying, ‘“‘ How well Browne speaks!” Very 
few allusions are made in public to the main object of our 
visit—the conclusion of a treaty. The negotiations about 
this are carried on mainly ex coudzsse—in demi-official visits 
to us by Cameratta and nocturnal visits by Edwards to the 
King, who receives him on such occasions without any 
ceremony, and chats familiarly with him about old times 
when Edwards was clerk to Colonel Burney and the King 
himself a studious Prince. 

Our visit has smoothed the way for the conclusion of a 
treaty, but the actual signing of such a document is deferred 
to a future occasion. 

We are visited more than once by that freak of Nature 
the celebrated Hairy Woman. Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary deformity which gives her a striking resemblance 
to a Skye terrier, there is nothing repulsive about her 
appearance. This is due to her graceful gestures and the 
sweetness of her voice. Being a retainer of the palace, she 
has acquired courtly manners, ‘and the singular timbre of 
her voice makes it quite a pleasure to listen to her con- 
versation.* 

We see a good deal of Mr. Spears, who receives a salary 
as Phayre's correspondent at Mandalay. He is an English 
merchant who has long been resident here, and narrowly 
escaped being massacred during the revolution which placed 
the present King on the throne. He has a Burman family, 


* In after-years, when I first heard Sarah Bernhardt, I was impressed 
with the idea that her silvery tones were not unfamiliar to me, and after a 
little reflection I said to myself, “Why, that is the voice of the Hairy 
Woman of Mandalay.” 
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and lives in Burman style. His position is a somewhat 
difficult one, as he is looked upon by the Burmese as an 
English spy, which interferes with his regular business as a 
merchant. One of the results of our stay here is that we 
have been able to rescue a French gentleman and his wife 
from captivity, or, at any rate, what they consider to be 
captivity. At this Court there is always some European 
adventurer, non-British, who makes a living by inducing 
the King to believe that he can aid him to hold his own 
against the English, or even recover his lost provinces, pro- 
vided, of course, that he is liberally supplied with funds. 
The person holding this lucrative position at present calls 
himself General d’Orgoni ; the military title, of course, is a 
Burman one. He is a Frenchman, and, if his name is 
genuine, probably a Corsican. He has done something for 
the not inconsiderable sums he has received from the King 
by importing European engineers, artificers, armourers, 
etc. One of the persons attracted here by his promises 
is a peaceful gentleman, with nothing of the intriguer or 
adventurer in his composition, named Anquetil, learned in 
matters connected with silk, who was to introduce improve- 
ments in the native manufactures. This he has been unable 
to do, and he is now stranded here without position, with- 
out pay, and, what is more serious still, without being able 
to obtain permission to go away. He has appealed to 
Phayre’s good offices, and we have succeeded in getting 
leave for him to resign His Majesty’s service and depart 
in peace. M. and Mme. Anquetil, however, will not con- 
sider themselves safe until they have crossed the frontier, 
and it is arranged that their boat shall accompany our 
flotilla down the river. 

December, 1859.—We quit Mandalay without a signed 
treaty in our pocket, but having laid the basis for one 
which will one day be concluded. Our progress down- 
stream is, of course, more rapid than when we came up, 
and I am unable to leave the boats during the day as I did 
on the way up. We halted only once, at Pagan, to have 
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another look at the marvels of the place. There I found that 
quail were abundant in the grassy plain around the ruined 
temples, and as our rescued captive, M. Anquetil, professed 
to be an ardent chasseur, I invited him to accompany 
me for an hour’s shooting. I had already made a fair bag 
without hearing the sound of my companion’s gun, and 
looking in his direction, I was amused to see him lifting his 
legs very high at each step, so as not to make a noise 
when walking through the grass, and evidently bent on 
stalking the birds. He returned with an empty bag, 
complaining that he had never been able to see a bird on 
the ground. 

We crossed the frontier on December 3, and so ended 
my first trip to Mandalay. 


SECOND VISIT TO MANDALAY IN 1872. 


In March, 1872, whilst I was Deputy Commissioner of 
the frontier district of Thayetmyo, I received intimation 
that I had been selected to convey to the King of Burma 
a letter from Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Mr. Gladstone 
availed himself of the same opportunity to send a letter on 
his own account, thanking the King for the honour he had 
done him in investing him with the order of the ‘“‘ Tsalway.” 
There was a third letter from the acting Viceroy, Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, forwarding the other two. 

The Queen’s letter is dated September 23, 1871, and is 
a reply to one dated March 2, 1870, so more than two years 
will have elapsed before the King receives the reply to his 
letter. 

The Queen’s letter is as follows: 


“ My FRIeEnpD, 
‘‘] have received with heartfelt gratification Your 
Majesty’s most acceptable letter. 
‘“‘T have heard from time to time with much pleasure of 
Your Majesty’s friendly inclinations, and of the enlightened 
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manner in which You have encouraged commercial inter- 
course between Your own and the British provinces, and 
otherwise by Your amicable dispositions and Your wise 
policy have contributed to the maintenance of peace and 
the extension of civilization. 

‘‘ By such interchange of good feeling between Sovereign 
States the prosperity of Empires and the happiness of 
nations are much promoted, and it will always be a source 
of great satisfaction to me to receive tidings of the con- 
tinual welfare of Your Majesty and of the people who are 
subject to Your rule. 

“ Hoping that You may long be spared to govern the 
country committed to Your care by the Almighty Disposer 


of events, 
“Tam Your Majesty’s Sincere Friend, 


“VicToRIA R.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s letter, dated April, 1871, runs thus: 


“His Majesty THE Kinc or Burma, 

‘The undersigned received with much gratification 
the intimation conveyed to him by Your Majesty’s Officers 
now on a visit to England, of Your royal will and pleasure 
to confer upon him, as the chief Minister of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, the Honourable Order of the Tsalway, 
and he has now the honour to inform Your Majesty that 
the Queen has been graciouslv pleased to allow him to 
accept the decoration, and that he will value it greatly as 
a proof of Your Majesty's esteem. 

‘Tt will always be a source of extreme pleasure to the 
undersigned to be informed of the prosperity of Your 
Majesty's dominions, and to receive continual assurances 
of friendly relations now so happily established between 
the Burmese Empire and the Empire of Great Britain. 

“W. E. GLapsToNE.” 


The letter of the Viceroy is one of mere form, forwarding 
the other two, but it commences in what has become the 
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orthodox style of addressing His Majesty of Mandalay. 
The Indian Government has culled a few from the bunch 
of titles which the King gives himself, or which have been 
given him by his courtiers, and addresses him as: “ His 
Great Glorious and Most Excellent Majesty, who reigns 
over the kingdoms of Thunaparanta, Sampadipa, and 
all the Great Umbrella-bearing Chiefs of the Eastern 
country ; the King of the Rising Sun, Lord of the Celestial 
Elephant, Master of many White Elephants; the Great 
Chief of Righteousness; King of Burma; My Royal 
Friend.” 

April 9, 1872.—Having received these letters and my 
instructions, which are simply that I am to see that the 
Queen’s letter is treated with all due respect and honour 
till it reaches the King’s hands, I embark on board a 
steamer to proceed up the river. 

April 14.—At sunrise when we are about a day's sail 
from the capital a numerous fleet of gilded war-boats, each 
manned by fifty men, was seen bearing down upon our 
steamers. Their gilded paddles flashing in the sun made 
a brave and imposing show. They proved to be fifty in 
number, and the crews amounted to 2,500 men. Some 
had State barges in tow, on board of which was a deputa- 
tion of officials sent by the King to escort Her Majesty’s 
letter to the capital. It had been intended that they should 
go down to Kyouk-ta-loon, but our steamer had come up 
faster than was anticipated, and we had already passed that 
town when we met them. The head of the deputation was 
the venerable Poopa Wondouk, the Minister who recently 
went down to Rangoon with the new “ Hti” (gilded and 
jewelled canopy) to be placed on the summit of the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda. With him were the King’s Minister of 
I‘orests, Dr. Marfels, the German doctor who abandoned 
lis practice at Rangoon to become a courtier at Mandalay ; 
the Myotha Won, Superintendent of Foreigners and Judge 
of the Mixed Court; the King’s Treasurer, P. Cameratta; 
and some minor officials. They came on board and the 
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boats clustered round the steamer, impeding her way and 
endangering themselves. At last we got clear of all except 
a few pertaining to the officials, and the others pulled up- 
stream parallel with the steamer, close to either bank of 
the river. | 

On arriving off Mandalay at 10'a.m., I was disagreeably 
surprised by a request from the Poopa to remain on 
board all day. Though it is the height of the hot season, 
our voyage upstream with the wind against us has not 
been averpoweringly hot, but the prospect of remaining 
motionless all day, moored under a high bank, was not 
engaging. The Poopa, however, represented that we had 
arrived sooner than he had expected, that his preparations 
were not -complete, that the King desired that we should 
be conveyed in state from the steamer to the Residency, 
etc.; so, as the old man’s motives appeared good, I was 
forced to yield to his arguments. The officials then dis- 
persed, leaving P. Cameratta alone to look after me. He 
is an intelligent young man, educated at the Martiniére in 
Calcutta. 

April 15.—All being ready for a start at 6 am., the 
Poopa and Pakhan Wondouks, the Myotha Won, and 
Cameratta conduct me to the elephants, thirty in number. 
The escort consists of a troop of cavalry and 2,500 footmen, 
the latter dressed in red tunics—the cast-off garments of 
British soldiers—with the national brass basin helmet as 
head-gear, the former preceding and the latter marching 
alongside the elephants. The Poopa took leave of me, as 
he is too old and infirm to bear the shaking of an elephant. 
We took an hour and a half to get over the three miles 
between the wharf and the Residency. The crowds 
assembled to gaze upon the procession were large. At 
the Residency I am received by the Resident, Captain 
Strover; the surgeon, Dr. Johnstone; and the Yenan- 
khyoung, Meng-gyee. 

April 20.—The negotiations about the ceremonies to 
be observed at the presentation of the Queen’s letter drag 
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slowly along. I and Strover have been several times to 
the office of the Prime Minister (Pakhan Meng-gyee), a 
mere shed in the palace enclosure, to settle this knotty 
point. The Pakhan Meng-gyee and the Yaw Atweng Won 
are the chief spokesmen on the other side. Strover pro- 
posed that the letter should be conveyed into the palace 
reposing on a cushion covered with the Union Jack. This 
suggestion, as I fully expected, met with decided opposition, 
as the Burmans have a superstitious dread of admitting 
any foreign flag into the precincts of the palace, fearing that 
it might stay there and be productive of dire consequences 
to the royal dynasty. This idea, therefore, is abandoned. 
It has been usual, when presenting letters from the Viceroy, 
to carry the British flag over them as far as the palace 
gate; but, as we have no guard to which the flag can be 
entrusted when we go inside, I give up the flag idea alto- 
gether. It is agreed that when the letter passes the gate 
a royal salue, which consists here of only three guns, shall 
be fired. I trust that the gunners will be equal to the 
occasion, and will not kill themselves or anyone else. The 
letter is to pass through the great inner Red Gate, and not 
through the side wicket, by which all visitors, not members 
of the royal family, must pass. The letter is not to be 
opened by the Ministers in the Hlwot (Council) before 
reaching the King, though they are burning with curiosity 
to know its contents. The 24th is fixed upon for the 
presentation. 

I constantly receive visits from various officials, chiefly 
the Myotha-won, Cameratta, and Marfels. Some one has 
been alarming the King with a report that I have come to 
denounce the existing treaty, and to announce that custom- 
dues will again be levied at the frontier. On the other 
hand, my arrival has been signalized by a heavy fall of 
rain, the first of the season, and a most unusually early one, 
and this is looked upon as a good omen. 

April 24.—The presentation ceremony took place to- 
day. We were to have left at 7, but did not get away 
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tillg am. The procession was an imposing one, marshalled 
as follows : 


A troop of cavalry ; 

A band of music; 

_A Nakhan, bearing the Queen's letter on a golden 
salver, in a gilded howdah, upon an elephant ; 

Another Nakhan bearing the Viceroy’s and Mr. 
Gladstone’s letters on another elephant ; 

Burmese officials, the Pakhan Wondouk, the Myo-won 
(Governor of the city), the Myotha-won, Cameratta, 
Dr. Marfels. etc., each on an elephant ; 

The Resident, Captain Strover ; 

Myself ; 

The Residency Surgeon ; 

Minor officials on elephants. 


At the gateway of the Residency compound we had 
erected a triumphal arch bearing the letters V.R., and deco- 
rated with flags, which was greatly admired by the Burmese, 
_who had never seen anything of the kind before. 

The British residents in Mandalay had been invited to 
attend. They rode on ,horseback in the procession. 
Custom prescribed that we should follow a very devious 
route, and though the eastern gate of the palace is not 
more than a mile and a half from the Residency, we took 
two hours to reach it, having been conducted all round 
the outer palace wall. The route was lined throughout 
the whole distance by soldiers, whose number was 
said to be 7,000, and this was probably correct. Many of 
them appeared to be townspeople, impressed and dressed 
up for the occasion, and unaccustomed to the use of arms. 
At the eastern gateway we dismounted, and, preceded by 
the Nakhans carrying the letters, we entered the Hlwot 
to have a formal interview with all the Ministers there 
assembled. The military display inside the palace walls 
was even more imposing than it was outside, for there, in 
addition to the other arms of the service, were represented 
the corps of the charioteers and the elephanteers. Warriors 
with a superfluity of quaint trappings, and holding huge 
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blunderbusses, were seated in red or gilded carts, or in 
painted howdahs on the backs of monstrous elephants. 
There was a profuse display of silken banners, and the 
effect was as imposing as Burmans could make it. 

On our arrival at the Hlwot, the salute of three guns 
was successfully fired by the artillery outside. 

At the Hlwot translations of the Viceroy’s and Mr. 
Gladstone’s letters, not of the Queen’s, were, according to 
custom, shown to the Ministers, whose critical eyes at once 
detected that a particle, indicative of superior rank on the 
part of the writer (‘‘ kya-laik” instead of ‘‘kya-youk ”), had 
been made in the Viceroy’s letter. There was a similar 
objection to a word in Mr. Gladstone’s letter. He had 
been made by the translator to “atsi-yeng khan” instead 
of to ‘“than-daw-u-teng.” These inadvertencies of the 
translator had to be corrected. 

The King having intimated that he was ready to receive 
us, we left the Hlwotdaw for the Hall of Audience. I now 
took the Queen’s letter from the Nakhan, and Captain 
Strover took those from the Viceroy and Mr. Gladstone, 
carrying them on golden salvers. The Red Gate was 
thrown open to admit us and the Nakhans. All the others 
had to pass through the side wicket. Here a hitch, the 
only one of the day, occurred in consequence of the over- 
zeal of the gate-keepers, who tried to prevent the non- 
official Britishers from entering with the rest of the cortége ; 
they had to be satisfied that the Ministers had given 
orders for their admission before they would allow them 
to pass. 

At the steps of the Audience Hall we had, as usual, to submit 
to the process of unshoeing, as our Government has not yet 
seen fit to make a stand against this un-Occidental custom. 
The Nakhans then had the assurance to suggest that I 
should take my hat off also. ‘No, my friend,” I said; 
‘give me back my shoes, and I will take my hat off, but I 
am not going to uncover both ends at once.” 

Passing through the ‘‘ Mye-nan,” so called because of its 
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earthen floor, we entered the ‘“Zetawon tshoung.” Here 
the King usually holds his State receptions. This was 
carpeted, and was already nearly full when we entered. 
Opposite the entrance was a gilded door, and in front of it 
a golden couch and some of the paraphernalia of Burmese 
royalty. On the right of the couch, and at right angles 
to it, were seated the royal body-guard, holding enormous 
swords. Opposite to them, on the left of the couch, were | 
several of the King’s sons in full Court dress. We seated 
ourselves on the carpet as well as we could, 20 feet in 
front of the couch, at the end of the lane formed by the 
body-guard and the Princes, placing the letters on their 
golden salvers in front of us. 

The ‘‘ Than-daw-zeng,” or royal voice-bearer, now re- 
quested to be allowed to look at the letters, so that he 
might be able to read them off-hand without hesitation. 
Five minutes afterwards the gilded doors behind the couch 
were drawn aside, and the King appeared at the end of a 
gallery, advancing with a slow, majestic gait in our direction. 
He seated. himself leisurely on the couch, and at once 
addressed me, referring to my former visit, and saying he 
was glad to see me again. The Than-daw-zeng then read 
out the letters from the Viceroy and Mr. Gladstone. The 
King interrupted the reading once, asking whether the 
letter was from the late or the present Viceroy. Before 
the reading of Her Majesty’s letter, the King appeared 
nervous and ill at ease, as if he expected there might be 
something unpleasant in it, but this appearance vanished 
as the letter was being read, and he was ‘manifestly pleased 
with its contents. So also were the assembled courtiers, 
from whom a murmur of satisfaction arose as soon as the 
reading was completed. 

The King, who seems to have a good memory for small 
details, then reminded me of a book he had given me when 
I was here before, many years ago, asking me what it 
was, and whether I had studied it. The book was the 
‘“ Hitawpadetha ” (a Burman version of the “ Hitopadesa”). 
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He then referred to a fable in the book in which it is shown 
that friendly alliances should be contracted between persons 
of similar classes, but that as persons of different classes 
possess different qualities, which qualities can be mutually 
useful, friendly alliances between persons of such classes 
also are useful. Alliances between persons of similar 
classes, however, are the best. | 

This parabolic utterance was clearly an allusion to the 
King’s ambition to establish direct diplomatic relations 
between himself and the Home Government without the 
interference of the Viceroy. This academic discussion was 
concluded by the King directing Dr. Marfels to place some 
presents before me. Dr. Marfels, on entering the royal 
service, adopted the Burman costume. This is a light and 
comfortable xég/zgé when worn indoors, but in broad day- 
light its ‘‘décolletage ” is not becoming to a fair European. 
Glimpses of a white and hirsute epiderm, peeping through 
the openings of the jacket, remind one of the opinion 
attributed to a former King of Burma that ‘ Europeans 
have skins like pigs.” It was amusing to watch Marfels 
attempting to perform the crouchings and genuflexions 
required by Court etiquette in the presence of royalty. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of the native dress, the 
stiff-limbed Teuton lacked the suppleness of the Asiatic, 
and looked decidedly awkward. The presents consisted of 
the golden collar of the Order of the Tsalway, some gold 
cups, and silk dresses. 

The King then, after taking a leisurely view of the 
assembly through his opera-glasses, ordered refreshments 
to be placed before us, and retired as he had come. We 
left after a few minutes, and returned by the same way that 
we had come, except that, being no longer the bearer of the 
Queen’s letter, I had to pass through the side wicket like 
every one else. 

April 26.—I1 pay official visits to the three Meng-gyees 
now in the capital. It was thought there might be some 
difficulty about the shoe question, so I announced before- 
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hand that I had no intention of submitting to the process 
of unshoeing, and no objection was raised, though at one 
house one of the King’s sons had been invited to meet me. 
At each house there was a large assembly of well-dressed 
Burmans, and a table spread with various delicacies, of 
which I was expected to partake. 

The conversation at each place turned upon the. same 
topics—viz., regrets that Sir A. Phayre had retired from 
public life so early ; hopes that the present Chief Com- 
missioner would be equally friendly; hopes that I was 
satisfied with the reception I had had; the Suez Canal ; 
the advantages of friendship, etc. The Myotha-won, who © 
was formerly on the frontier, thanked me for assistance | 
had given in tracing property stolen in Upper Burma, and 
I expressed a hope that Burman officials would always act 
in a similar manner. 

April 30.—It had been arranged that I should have a 
farewell audience of the King to-day, but the Myotha-won 
comes with the news that one of the principal Queens, the 
Myouk-nan-daw, is seriously ill, and the King is too much 
disturbed in spirit to attend to any public business, so the 
interview is postponed. If the illness of a single Queen 
affects the King so seriously, the poor man must be ina 
perpetual state of perturbation, for, considering their number, 
one or more is always likely to be in a delicate state of 
health. 

May 2.—The Queen is worse,.and not expected to re- 
cover. She is the earliest married of all the King’s wives. 
They have. been married thirty-six years, but she has no 
children. The King shows more signs of distress than he 
has ever exhibited at any similar domestic calamity. I send 
my condolences, and a final interview is dispensed with. 
The next day I left Mandalay. 

After sending in my report on my mission, | received 
compliments from various quarters. The Chief Commis- 
sioner (Eden) wrote that I had performed the duty entrusted 
to me with great tact and judgment. 
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The Viceroy expressed his ‘satisfaction with the judi- 
cious manner in which I had discharged my mission,” and 
finally, the Secretary of State for India (Lord Salisbury) 
‘highly appreciated the manner in which I acquitted myself 
of the delicate duty entrusted to me.” 


THIRD VISIT TO MANDALAY IN 1873. 


May, 1873.—Whilst still Deputy-Commissioner at Tha- 
yetmyo, I receive an unexpected order to proceed to 
Mandalay again. 

The Prime Minister of Upper Burma, the Keng-won 
Meng-gyee, has recently returned from a mission to Eng- 
land, and as an acknowledgment of this visit, Queen Victoria 
is sending her portrait and a letter to the King of Burma. 
This time, as the letter is accompanied by a portrait, I am 
not to carry it up alone. 

May 16.—The Mandalay Mission comes up the river in 
the s.s. Mandalay. It consists of Colonel David Brown, 
Commissioner; Colonel MacMahon, Deputy-Commissioner ; 
Major Kingsley, 67th Regiment ; and Lieutenant Boileau, 
Assistant-Commissioner. 

Colonel Brown, being my senior, is the head of the party. 
He is a bluff, straightforward, and canny Scotsman, with 
plenty of the fortzter 1n re but little of the swavzter 7m modo 
about him. Including myself, therefore, there are five of 
us, and I feel myself rather like the fifth wheel of the coach. 
I am inclined to think that the other four might have 
sufficed for the delicate duty of escorting the letter and 
portrait. I receive no instructions except to join the party. 
I suppose I am included in it because of my previous ex- 
perience of the methods and manners of the Mandalay 
Court. I have no objection, however, to take a holiday. 
It is now the height of the hot season, and a very hot season 
it is. I have found it impossible to get any effective work 
out of either my European or native staff in the sweltering 
heat of the afternoon, so my office hours now are from 6 a.m. 
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to midday, the rest of the day being spent in unsuccessful 
endeavours to keep cool. A few days’ dolce far niente on 
a steamer’s deck, going against the wind, will be a pleasant 
change. 

May 17.—We leave at daylight on our voyage up the 
river. The policy of the Queen’s corresponding direct 
with the King of Burma is, I think, open to question. For 
some time the King’s great ambition (fostered by the 
foreign adventurers who surround him) has been to estab- 
lish direct diplomatic relations between himself and the 
Home Government, and to ignore the Viceroy. Such an 
idea, of course, is not favoured by the Viceroy, nor, I 
imagine, by the Home Government; but this second dis- 
patch of a letter from the Queen within the space of a year 
is well calculated to make the King flatter himself that he 
has only to persevere to gain his end. As for the portrait, 
if the English Government had consulted the men on the 
spot, it would probably have been informed that a portrait 
of Her Majesty is hardly an appropriate present for the 
King of Burma. A scientific toy or the latest electrical 
novelty would have been more appreciated. There is no 
picture-gallery in the palace at Mandalay, and Burmans 
have not yet been educated up to the point of admiration 
for European art. It will be interesting to ascertain, a few 
years hence, the fate of this work of art. If the frame is 
well gilded and pretty, according to Burman ideas, it may 
be utilized in some way in the apartment of one of the 
Queens, but the portrait itself, if it has not fallen a prey to 
rats or white ants, will probably repose in a lumber-room. 

May 20.—At Tsamietgoon we are met by a deputation 
from the capital, consisting of the Hpan-gyet and Pandeng 
Wondouks, with the jovial old Tsaredaw-gyee (Secretary), 
all of whom were members of the recent mission to Eng- 
land. They are not accompanied by a fleet of gilded war- 
boats, which gave such animation to the scene on the occasion 
of my last visit. They are good specimens of travelled 
Burmans, and dine with us. We then go ashore to be 
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present at a theatrical representation, the Yengdaw Malai, 
the celebrated f7zma donna, having been sent down for our 
entertainment. 

May 21.—-As we approach Mandalay in the early morn- 
ing, we are met by the Keng-won Meng-gyee himself, who 
comes on board, and lands with us atg a.m. We proceed 
at once to the Residency, where we are to be the guests of 
Captain Strover. The road to the Residency was lined 
with soldiers, dressed in cast-off British uniforms, who did 
not present a very warlike appearance. We are allowed 
two days’ rest, during which we receive the visits of various 
officials who come to study our idiosyncrasies. With me 
they are already well acquainted, but David Brown is an 
unknown quantity. | 

May 24.—We visit the Pakhan Meng-gyee in his 
office to discuss the formalities to be observed at the pre- 
sentation of the letter and portrait. A translation of the 
letter is shown to the Meng-gyee, who makes some fuss 
about one word (Akyidaw), which is. considered unap- 
propriate. It is agreed that the formalities shall be the 
same as on the last occasion, and the ceremony is fixed for 
the 28th. 

May 28.—To-day we discharge the duty for which we 
have been sent here. The arrangements are precisely the 
same as on the last occasion, a year ago—the same 
tediously circuitous journey on elephants from the Resi- 
dency to the palace, Dr. Marfels, in resplendent native 
costume, leading the way; the same display of troops— 
z.€., townsmen dressed up in old uniforms; the same visit 
to the Hlwotdaw, where the cases containing the letter and 
portrait were displayed and admired. David Brown, as the 
bearer of the letter, passed through the great Red Gate, 
whilst the rest of us were ushered in through’ the side 
wicket. The same unshoeing process at the door of the 
Zetawon Hall. The same squatting on the carpet, which 
for portly persons in Occidental uniform makes them regret 
the pliability of their too humble predecessors who yielded 
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to this requirement of Burmese etiquette, which our Govern- 
ment has not yet seen fit to protest against. The same 
spectacular entrance of the King, accompanied by three 
pretty little Princesses, to take his seat on the throne. 
Then a ‘“ Than-daw-zeng,” or voice-bearer, read out the 
Queen’s letter and a list of presents. sent by the Viceroy. 
These last were not magnificent, consisting only of rolls of 
cloth, turkey-red, etc. Another Than-daw-zeng at the foot 
of the throne then put the usual stereotyped questions : 
“Ts the Queen well?” “ How long is it since the letter left 
England ?” “Are the rains and the air propitious ?” etc. 

Our Than-daw-zeng then, without waiting to be prompted 
by us, droned out the suitable responses. The King then 
asked when we were going to leave Mandalay. David 
Brown replied that we would go when it pleased His 
Majesty to send us on our way. ‘‘Go when you like,” re- 
plied the King. He then asked if I was present, inspecting 
me at the same time through his binoculars. Some pre- 
sents, ruby rings, silk dresses, etc., were then placed before 
us, and the King retired. The usual dishes of confectionery 
were brought in, and after discussing them for a few 
minutes we were glad to ease our cramped limbs by getting 
up togoaway. The palace yard was lined with musketeers, 
charioteers, and elephanteers, bearing a profusion of silken 
banners. The artillery was not on view, but had signalized 
its presence by successfully firing a salute of three guns 
when we quitted the Hlwotdaw. 

May 29.—We commence our visits of ceremony to the 
different Ministers. We go on elephants, but dispense with 
uniform. Our first visit is to the Prime Minister, the Keng- 
won Meng-gyee. Here, under Andreino’s superintendence, 
a sumptuous European breakfast had been prepared, pre- 
sided over by the Minister and the Hpangyet Wondouk, 
who, having made the European tour, are acquainted with 
Western manners. We then went to the Kanpat Meng- 
gyee’s, where we had to sit through another breakfast of a 
lighter character. This was enough for one day. 
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May 30.—To-day we get through visits to three other 
Ministers. The proceedings are an exact repetition of 
those of yesterday—viz., breakfasts prepared by Andreino, 
and served on the same dishes. | 

June 4.—We have been taken during the last few days 
to the different show-places in and around Mandalay—viz., 
the great Meng-goon Pagoda, the largest mass of solid 
masonry in the world, now an earthquake-shattered ruin ; 
the only brick-built monastery in Burma, recently erected 
by the Yaw Wongyee; and the Chinese temple of Amara- 
pura, a bit of China transferred to the bank of the Irra- 
waddy. | 

June 5.—We pay our farewell visit to the King. We 
are taken in stately procession to the Zetawon Hall, where 
it was expected that the King would receive us as usual, 
but at the last moment he changed his mind, and sent word 
that he would see us in the interior of the palace. We are 
taken to a back room, which is uncarpeted, and we have to 
squat on the bare boards. The King appears, accompanied 
by some nice little children, good specimens of his numerous 
progeniture, all sparkling with diamonds. He asks if we 
have been comfortable. D. Brown, who is not well versed 
in the Court language, replies in the terms he is accustomed 
to use, and his omission of the reverential affixes used when 
addressing the ‘“‘ Lord of Many White Elephants ” rather 
grates on the ears of the assembled courtiers. But the 
Than-daw-zeng, or porte vorx, whose words alone are sup- 
posed to reach the royal ears, and whose business it is to 
prevent any /apsus lingue from offending them, puts the 
reply into proper form. The King then proceeded to give 
us one of his homilies on the advantages of friendship. 
After a short preamble, he took up his golden spittoon, and 
upon it propounded a parable. ‘“ Friendship,” he said, “is 
like this golden bowl. If it falls it may be dinted, but can 
be repaired. An earthen bowl breaks and cannot be re- 
paired.” These facts were indisputable, but the moral to 
be drawn from them was not very clear, and D. Brown 
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could only acquiesce. But his answer, as transmitted in a 
transmogrified form by the porte vozx, gave us an inkling of 
what the King was driving at. The King was informed 
by him that it was regrettable that the Keng-won Meng- 
gyee had not been received with due honours in Rangoon, 
but this neglect could now be overlooked. 

This supplied the key to the King’s riddle. Last year 
the King, prepossessed with the idea that it is derogatory 
to his dignity to be unable to communicate with our Govern- 
ment except through the medium of the Viceroy, dispatched, 
without any previous intimation either to the Resident or 
the Viceroy, the Keng-won Meng-gyee’s mission to Lon- 
don. The mission was informed, when passing through 
Rangoon, that it could proceed to London, where no doubt 
it would be politely received, but no political business would 
be transacted with it there. Neither in going or coming 
did the mission receive in British territory the honours or 
salutes usually accorded to ambassadors. This has been a 
sore point with the King, and our mission, bringing a letter 
from the Queen, is looked upon as a kind of amende honxor- 
able for past slights. Even if the King does not take this 
view himself, he desires his people to think that such is the 
case. Our visit is the reparation of the dint in the golden 
Spittoon. 

This rather confirms the correctness of my view that the 
dispatch of the Queen's letter is a diplomatic mistake. 

The King then made some laudatory remarks about 
Strover, saying that since his arrival “his royal ears had 
been cool,” and insinuating that before that such had not 
been the case. He asked Strover whether he (the King) 
did not treat him like one of his own nobles. The King 
alluded to the presents he had given us being of no great 
value, because he was aware that we did not keep them 
ourselves, ‘like the Chinese and Italians,” but gave them 
to our Government. He brought the audience to a close 
by directing that we should be taken to his garden and 
regaled with fruit from his own trees. We were conducted 
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to a summer-house erected on a bamboo raft in the middle 
of a pond, and there tasted the fruit. 

June 6.—We leave Mandalay, and the next morning 
reach Gnyoungoo, where we find ponies waiting to take us 
to the celebrated ruins of Pagan. We devote our attention 
principally to the Ananda and the Gaudapaleng. It would 
be an interesting task for anyone with sufficient leisure, 
and some knowledge of architecture and archzology, to 
thoroughly inspect these wonderful, beautiful, and well- 
preserved monuments, complete the information given 
about them by Yule, and compare them with the recently- 
discovered temples at Angkor in Siam, with which they 
seem to possess considerable affinity. 

June 8.—We cross the frontier, and the rest of the party 
drop me at Thayetmyo. 


FOURTH VISIT TO MANDALAY, 


The following account of this has been published in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review: 


THe YuNAN EXPEDITION OF 1875, AND THE CHEEFOO 
CONVENTION. 


July 31, 1874.—(Notes previous to and after an interview 
with the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook.) 

The discovery of a north-east passage between Burma 
and China has long been agitating the minds of the Anglo- 
Burman and English mercantile world. 

The merit of first drawing attention to the desirability 
and feasibility of a short-cut to the rich south-western pro- 
vinces of China must be ascribed to Captain Sprye, who 
served in Tenasserim during the first Burmese War, and 
who, after the annexation of Pegu, constituted himself the 
apostle of the overland route to China. 

Captain Sprye’s idea was simplicity itself. Any school- 
boy with atlas in hand can demonstrate that a straight line 
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drawn from Rangoon to the nearest point of the Chinese 
Empire, which point is on the Cambodia River, between 
Kyang Hung in Upper Burma and Sze-mao (or Esmok) in 
Yunan, has a length of only about 500 miles, half of which 
lies in British territory and the other half in Kyang Hung, 
a Shan state tributary to Upper Burma.* 

Kyang Hung was visited by Captain (now General) 
Macleod in 1837, and he found its Shan and Chinese inha- 
bitants, all keen traders, longing for the opening out of a 
‘gold and silver road ” to the sea. 

To advocate the construction of a railway along this line, 
Captain Sprye has devoted much time and energy, so much 
so that the line has come to be known as “ Sprye’s Route,” 
and he himself imagines that he has acquired a vested 
interest in any railway that may be constructed along it. 

What is more remarkable is that he has succeeded in 
imbuing others with the same idea. Recently the firm of 
Fox, Halliday and Co., when negotiating a railway conces- 
sion with the King of Burma, expressly stated that it had 
so selected a line as not to conflict with Captain Sprye’s 
claims! And this, though Captain Sprye has not explored 
a single mile of the line himself. From his armchair in 
London he glorifies himself as the Wagner or Lesseps of 
Indo-China. He has now been riding his hobby for fifteen 
years or more, and writes interminable letters to every 
Government office in any way concerned, so that in many 
quarters he has come to be looked upon as an intolerable 
bore. Some officials, however, back him up, and he has 
got influential Chambers of Commerce to send memorials 
to ministers and Parliament. Many of these memorials 
bear a strong family resemblance to Captain Sprye’s own 
elucubrations, which are prosy and unattractive, but they 
are printed as Parliamentary papers. The gist of them all 
is simply the announcement of the discovery, which Captain 
Sprye claims as his own—viz., that the Rangoon-Kyan- 


* Since the annexation of Upper Burma in 1886 the whole of this line 
is in British territory. 
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Hung-Sze-mao line is only 500 miles long, and that a 
railway along it would bring the commerce of Western 
China down to Rangoon. 

After years of labour Captain Sprye had a partial hem 
in 1867, when the Home and Indian Governments were 
induced to order a survey (at the Indian Government’s 
expense) of that portion of the line which passes through 
British territory. The survey showed that, though there 
were no serious engineering difficulties, the line lies in a 
mountainous and sparsely peopled territory, and that it 
would be a waste of money to make a railway along it 
unless such railway were to be carried 250 miles further 
on, through Burman territory, so as to tap the rich province 
of Yunan. 

The English Chambers of Commerce, backed up in a 
measure by the Home Government, continued to press for 
the continuation of the survey to Kyang Hung; but the 
Indian Government obdurately refused to spend the Indian 
tax-payer’s money on the survey of a line outside British 
India, though it admitted “that the project possessed great 
practical recommendations, and it would gladly further the 
completion of the survey, if its cost would be met from 
other sources than the Indian Revenue.” Some commercial 
magnates, Mr. W. S. Steel and others, proposed to con- 
struct the line as a private enterprise, in return for certain 
concessions; but the Government, fearing complications 
with a native state, would not listen to the offer. 

Sprye’s route would tap Yunan at its Southern extremity. 
Some degrees further north, at the other extremity of this 
extensive province, there has existed since the days of 
Marco Polo, who mentions it, another trade route, from 
Tengyue-chow (or Momien) in Yunan to Bhamo, on the 
Irrawaddy, some 900 miles above .Rangoon. The active 
trade which was formerly carried on here has been almost 
stopped during the last twenty years, in consequence of the 
Mohammedan rebellion in Yunan. The rebels, known to 
us by their Burman name of Panthays or Pan-tsees, entirely 
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shook off the Chinese yoke, and were governed by a Sultan 
who reigned at Tali-foo. | 

This route, although it lies entirely outside its own 
territories, the Indian Government has already attempted 
to explore and reopen. In 1868, when the Mohammedans 
weie at the height of their power, a mission was sent under 
Major Sladen to open up communication with them. The 
route lies through a mountainous country inhabited by wild 
and turbulent tribes, who by their extortionate demands 
greatly impeded the progress of the expedition, which, in 
fact, was extricated from its difficulties and enabled to reach 
Momien only by the aid sent by the Mohammedan governor 
of that town. 

After establishing friendly relations with the Panthays 
the mission returned, its only noteworthy result being the 
acquisition of useful information regarding the narrow tract 
of wild country which it had taken several months to 
traverse. 

This mission was ill-timed and impolitic, having been 
accredited to men who were in open rebellion against their 
liege lord, who at the same time was our friend and ally— 
viz., the Emperor of China. It made, therefore, a bad 
impression at Pekin, and lead to one unexpected result— 
the extinction of Panthay rule in Yunan. 

Rebellions in outlying provinces of the Chinese Empire 
are of not infrequent occurrence, but, as often as not, the 
Central Government does not trouble itself much about 
them, leaving matters to right themselves, as they often do. 

But this policy of vzs zxertze is followed only when no 
foreign complications are to be feared. In the case of the 
Panthays, the Chinese Government began to take matters 
seriously only when it found that the English had sent 
a mission to its rebellious subjects, and that these rebels 
were sending a return mission to England. 

Then, in 1872-1873, it put forth all its might, sent an 
army of 200,000 men to Yunan, and wiped the Panthays 
out of existence, sparing neither man, woman, or child. 
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With horrible cruelty and slaughter they re-established 
Chinese rule over the whole province, Momien being one 
of the last places to succumb in 1873. 

Now that the poor Panthays, the victims of our friend- 
ship, have been annihilated, the idea of sending another 
mission to explore the Momien-Bhamo route has been 
revived. 

This time, of course, care will be taken to obtain the con- 
sent of the Chinese Government, and the mission will not 
start until the passports, applied for by the Ambassador, 
have been obtained from Pekin. 

I have been selected to command the expedition. I have 
followed with interest the accounts of the progress of the 
French exploring expedition in Indo-China of late years. 
I have written articles on the subject in the Caécutta 
Review, etc. Those articles may have had something to 
do with my appointment. I have not been consulted as to 
the line of march the expedition should take. If I had 
been, I should have given the preference to the “Sprye 
Route.” <A railway of 500 miles along that route would 
bring the trade of Western China direct to Rangoon. By 
the Bhamo route goo miles of river navigation and 130 miles 
of road through a difficult country are required to reach 
Momien, which by all accounts is at a considerable distance 
from the more populous part of Yunan. The Yunan moun- 
tains, a spur of the great Himalayan Range, have generally 
a north and south direction, and decrease in altitude towards 
the south. The further one goes north, therefore, the greater 
are the difficulties to be surmounted. Moreover, the last 
mission has already made us acquainted with the Bhamo 
route, whilst the 250 miles which lie between our frontier 
and Kyang Hung are a perfect terra zncognita, and there- 
fore much more interesting to an explorer. The objection 
which the Indian Government made, when it was urged 
to explore this latter route, that it lies altogether outside 
British territory, applies, of course, with still greater force 
to the Bhamo route. As I have already predicted in the 
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Calcutta Review, there seems to be no doubt that the French 
will soon be complete masters of Tonquin, and it will then 
be important for us to have a solid footing at Kyang Hung, 
to prevent their establishing a communication behind our 
backs with Mandalay. The old King is anxiously looking 
forward to the moment when he will have free communica- 
tion with his new French allies without passing through 
British territory, and be able to obtain from them guns 
and ammunition and all that his hearu desires. 

The Indian Government, however, has fixed its affection 
on the Bhamo route, so it will be no good to proclaim 
myself a partisan of the other scheme. My impression 
is that no members of the Indian Government, from 
the Viceroy downwards, are animated with any burning 
enthusiasm for a Yunan Expedition. They prefer devoting 
themselves to Indian affairs, which they understand, to 
meddling with Indo-Chinese problems, which are a puzzle 
to them. They have consented to a Yunan Expedition 
only because they have been continually egged on to do 
so from two sides, above and below. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of British Burma has been clamouring for it on one 
hand, and on the other hand Lord Salisbury ‘has all but 
ordered it. The Home Government, pushed on by the 
English Chambers of Commerce, is rather in favour of the 
Kyang Hung route. The selection of the other route by 
the Indian Government seems to be a kind of compromise. 

Catcutta, Movember 25, 1874.—Since my arrival here 
I have been engaged in studying the correspondence about 
our expedition and in making preparations for a start. 
The party is to consist of: Myself as leader, Mr. Ney 
Flias as topographer, and Dr. J. Anderson as doctor and 
naturalist. Mr. Ney Elias is a gentleman who has dis- 
tinguished himself by his travels in Central Asia. He is 
now in Mandalay, where he has been sent to collect carriage 
and make arrangements for a start. In the event of my 
being incapacitated, he is to assume the leadership of the 
expedition. We are not to take more than four servants 
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each. We are to have a guard. This has been decided 
on only after much discussion. The Viceroy, to avoid the 
risk of offending Burmese and Chinese susceptibilities, 
would have preferred our dispensing with the protection of 
an armed force. But it has been decided that we are to 
take with us many thousand rupees’ worth of presents 
wherewith to propitiate Chinese officials, etc., and give 
them a lofty idea of the importance of British Burma, of 
the very existence of which probably they are unacquainted ; 
and in my opinion it would be the height of folly to pass 
through the Kakhyeng mountains, inhabited by tribes, 
whose sole occupations are robbing, blackmailing, and 
plunder, with a valuable train of pack animals and no 
armed escort. That we should be attacked and plundered 
under such circumstances is a certainty. I have main- 
tained, therefore, that if I am to have the responsibility of 
taking charge of a valuable caravan, I must have an armed 
guard—at least as far as the Chinese frontier. If the 
presents are dispensed with and we can travel light with 
nothing but our personal baggage, I am willing to run the 
risk, which even then will be great. My arguments have 
prevailed, and I am to have a guard of fifteen Sikhs of the 
28th Regiment. Mahommedans are to be excluded for 
fear of exciting the suspicion of the Chinese. The presents 
we are to take are of a miscellaneous description. I have 
to buy two Australian horses, the biggest I can find. This 
is a suggestion of the Chinese merchants of Rangoon, who 
are of opinion that their countrymen will be much struck 
by the size of these animals. Some Australian kangaroo 
dogs, also of enormous size, elephants’ tusks, rhinoceros’ 
horns (held in great repute by the Chinese as medicine), 
edible birds’-nests, musical-boxes, clocks, carpets, cutlery, 
beads, etc., are some other items. The beads are for the 
benefit of the wild tribes, as the Chinese must be above 
such trifles. The whole will be of the value of about 
30,000 rupees or £3,000, more than enough to tempt 
the cupidity of the Kakhyengs and to encourage the 
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whole of this collection of robber clans to turn out to 
attack us. 

A part of my cargo of presents I pick and choose out of 
the ‘‘ Toshakhana,” or Government Treasure House, an 
omnium gatherum where all the gifts received by Govern- 
ment officers from Kings, Maharajas, Rajas, and potentates 
of sorts are stored and reissued only to be given away. 
The Baboo in charge has to look out to see that things are 
not given back to the original doors. 

Mr. Wade, our Minister at Pekin, has obtained from the 
Chinese Government passports for our party to Yunanfu, 
the capital of Yunan, with permission to return thence to 
Burma or to go through China to Shanghai. ‘The 
expedition,’ Mr. Wade says, ‘‘ will do much good, but not 
so much as is imagined.” What does he mean by this 
qualification ? An interpreter, Mr. A. Margary, left 
Shanghai in September to meet us, with letters to the 
Chinese authorities and duplicate passports. This sending 
of an interpreter is a thoughtful act on Mr. Wade's part; 
for we should have been in a rather helpless plight on 
reaching China if we had only such interpreters as we 
could pick up in Burma. Mr. Margary is to travel through 
China to meet us at the frontier, and if he reaches it before 
we do, he will have the distinction of being the first 
European in modern times, or since the days of Marco 
Polo to travel from east to west through the whole 
breadth of China. 

Mr. Wade has given instructions to Mr. Margary as to 
his conduct whilst travelling, and these instructions are to 
be a guide for us also. Whilst collecting information as 
regards trade, we are not to put that forward prominently 
as the object of our expedition. Pleasure apparently is to 
be our ostensible object. Nor are we to talk too much 
about Talifu, the seat of government of the Mahommedan 
rebels to whom the last mission was accredited. We must 
not attract attention by anything like surveying operations, 
measuring heights, etc. In populous localities it will be 
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better not to shoot or hunt, though there is no objection to 
this elsewhere. We are cautioned against travelling with 
Roman Catho‘ic missionaries or accepting hospitality from 
them. The reputation of these gentlemen evidently 
is not high in the eyes of Mr. Wade, or at any rate 
in those of the Chinese authorities whom we wish to 
conciliate. | 

It seems that these Romish priests, who may be and 
probably are very worthy personages in their way, do not 
devote themselves solely to the propagation of their faith 
and to the performance of their hebdomadal miracle of 
creating their Bon Dzeu, but seek also to make their flocks 
something above and independent of the powers that be. 
They try to constitute their sanctuaries, as in the dark ages 
of Europe, houses of refuge for all the scum of the country. 
The Mandarins, whose degree of civilization is far in 
advance of that of Medizval Europe, justly regard the 
erection of a State within a State as inadmissible, and they 
resent it when and wherever they have not the fear of 
a gunboat before their eyes. 

These peculiar representatives of Christianity, who ignore 
the precept about “rendering unto Cesar the things that 
are Czesar’s,” we are to give a wide berth to, so as to avoid 
all suspicion on the part of the Chinese as to our being 
identified with them. | 

The Indian Government’s instructions are that we are to 
recollect that the principal object of the expedition is to 
explore trade routes, to ascertain the obstacles that exist in 
the way of reopening old routes, and how such routes may 
be improved ; to report upon the burdens to which trade is 
subject, the best means of transpost, the measures which it: 
may be practicable to adopt for the protection of traders, 
and the agency through which it would appear most 
advisable that trade should be carried on. It will also be 
our duty to obtain as much information as possible regarding 
the condition, resources, history, and geography of the 
territories throughewhich we may pass, and any matters of 
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general or scientific interest which we may have the 
opportunity of observing. | 

In all matters of customs and etiquette, and in dealing 
with the Chinese authorities, I am to be guided by the 
advice of Mr. Margary, who is peculiarly competent in 
such matters. I am to be particularly careful to avoid 
intercourse with any parties in rebellion against the Chinese 
Government. This seems rather superfluous, as according 
to all accounts every trace of rebellion has been most 
effectually stamped out throughout Yunan. 

Regarding the route I am to take there have been some 
contradictory orders. Att first it was decided that I should 
commence my land journey from Mandalay and go from 
thence due east vid Thiennee to Yunan, and not go via 
Bhamo and Momien. This would be an approximation 
to the Rangoon-Kyang Hung route, favoured by Lord 
Salisbury. This would be an interesting route, as the 
greater part of it is as yet unexplored. In the maps com- 
piled up to the present time there is a great deal of guess- 
work hereabouts, and we may hope to furnish more exact 
data for the benefit of future geographers. The position of 
the main points seem to be: Mandalay, 22° north, and. 
K yang Hung in exactly the same latitude 44° to the east, 
the former being about 96° and the latter 100° 45’ east. 
Thiennee is a little tc the north of a straight line between 
these two places. The country east of Thiennee is as yet 
a perfect blank in our maps. We know not whether it is 
a tableland or a range of high mountains. Journeying due 
east brings us to Po-urh, the Chinese district which pro- 
duces the finest tea, so valuable in China that none of it 
reaches Europe. Or, should the due east line prove 
impracticable, we should have to turn north-east, and 
following the valley of the Salween, arrive at Shunning-fu 
by crossing the range between the Salween and Cambodia 
Rivers, The nature of the watershed between these two 
rivers is as yet an unknown quantity. 

Unfortunately this forecast has beef upset at the last 
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moment by the news that His Majesty of Mandalay objects 
to our taking this route. The pretext given for this 
objection is that a certain Shan rebel or Dacoit chief named 
Tsanhai is in possession of the Thiennee passes and might 
molest our caravan. The real reason, no doubt, is that the 
King’s hold on these Shan States is always of a very loose 
description, and he, thinking we do not know this fact, does 
not wish us to find it out. As long ago as 1837, Macleod, 
on his visit to Kyang Hung, found that the Shan chiefs 
were anxious to throw off the Burman yoke, if only they 
could make sure of British protection. The King now 
urges that ‘‘the Thiennee route being mountainous and 
jungly is rough and rugged,” while that by Bhamo is 
‘‘smooth and pleasant.” He adds that a Burman Mission 
is about to go to Pekin and will travel by the ‘“‘ Ambassador's 
route "—z.¢., by Bhamo. This last bit of information is of 
ominous import. Why has the King chosen this particular 
moment to send an Embassy to Pekin? He has been 
profuse in his promises to do all in his power to help us no 
our way; but no doubt he does so because he is afraid to 
do otherwise. Does he really wish us to succeed in opening 
out atrade route? I suspect not, and this Burmese Embassy 
which precedes us is not likely to make the way smoother 
for us. No doubt it will avail itself of every opportunity 
for representing our mission in an unfavourable light and 
poisoning the minds of the Chinese against us. This seems 
to be an additional reason for selecting the Thiennee route ; 
but the Government seems to think it best to yield to the 
King’s wishes and send me vid Bhamo. 

Bhamo is in 24° 20’ or more than 2° north of Mandalay. 
Momien is in 25° and Talifu is nearly 26° north, Yunanfu 
being about the same as Momien. 

Mr. Wade has sent us a passport countersigned by the 
Tsung-li-Yamen, or Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
This is an imposing-looking document, as big as a street 
poster, on flimsy paper, with various red splotches which 
indicate its Imperial origin. This is the translation of it: 
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“Mr. Wade, Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin, has 
received an intimation from the Viceroy of India to the 
effect that four officers of His Excellency’s Government are 
about to pass from Burma into China with a certain number 
of followers. The officers in question may return by the 
way they came, or may proceed by way of the Great River 
to Shanghai. This is to request the Governor-General ot 
Yunan, and the high authorities of any other provinces 
through which the officers above-mentioned may have to 
pass, to give orders to their subordinates in charge of the 
frontier passes, or elsewhere, to treat them with civility, 
and to assist them on their way with all speed. Their 
names and the names of their attendants are given below. 

“ Dated July 31, 1874. 

‘‘Stamped with the seals of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister at Pekin and of the Yamen of Foreign Affairs.” 

The dispatch with which this is forwarded from the 
Yamen of Foreign Affairs states that it is “a passport 
issued for travel in accordance with treaties,” making no 
allusion to the purposes for which such travel is under- 
taken. Hence, I imagine, Mr. Wade’s recommendation 
to us not to put trade and commerce too much in the 
foreground. 

Mr. Wade has also sent us a letter of introduction from 
_the Tsung-li-Yamen to the Governor-General of Yunan 
and Kwei-chow, whose name is Tseng-yu-ying. But 
Mr. Wade is of opinion that this official’s proclivities are 
decidedly anti-foreign. 

In any case, Mr. Wade thinks it will not be of much use 
to discuss business matters, such as trade routes, com- 
mercial facilities, etc., with him or any other Governor- 
General. “These bigwigs have,” he says, “really nothing 
of the character of satraps or minor potentates which some 
attribute to them. The civilians, even down to the lowest 
magistrates, are never natives of the province in which 
they serve, and, from the highest to the lowest, a brief 
Imperial decree would deprive them of all power in their 
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jurisdictions. Such a decree once issued, they become but 
helpless units in the midst of an alien population.” 

Mr. Wade appears somewhat pessimistic, and evidently 
he has not a high opinion of the good faith of the Central 
Government, for he goes on to say: “It may turn out that 
the provincial Governments have been instructed, if not to 
stop the mission, to put in its way such obstacles as, with- 
out appearing to interfere, they will have it easily in their 
power to devise, the Yamen here knowing that six months 
elapse ere a complaint from Yunan can reach me.” 

That a man with such unequalled knowledge as Mr. 

Wade of the peculiar ways of the Chinamen should indulge 
in such a prognostication gives matter for reflection. 
Mr. Wade concludes in more cheerful strain by saying: 
_ ‘* Tn any case, I cannot suppose that a mission to examine 
the trade of that province will do anything but good. The 
province is a vast region full of natural wealth, and the 
exploration of the commercial routes which will be traversed 
by intelligent men cannot fail to be of great utility.” 

As Mr. Margary may fail to meet us at the frontier, we 
are to be supplied with a second Chinese interpreter— 
Mr. Clement Alen, of the Consular Service, has been sent 
by sea to join us in Burma. 

ProME, December 17.—Mr. Fforde, Superintendent of 
Police, who has been appointed to command our Sikh 
escort, joins us here. He has already done a very good 
stroke of business for us by discovering in this district the 
existence of a Yunan Chinaman, Li-kan-sheng, more 
generally known by his Burmese name of Moung-Yo, who 
has been settled in Burma for many years, has a Burman 
family, and speaks and writes Burmese fluently. Fforde 
desired to engage him as an interpreter, but found him un- 
willing to accept the post. He was doubtful about our 
being received as welcome guests in China, and did not 
think his countrymen would approve of his_ bringing 
foreigners into their land. On his being presented to me, 
my arguments, or, rather, the exhibition of the Tsung-li- 
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Yamen’s passport with the vermilion splotches, effected a 
complete revolution in his sentiments. He accepted the 
offer to enter my service as soon as he found we were 
travelling under such auspices, and he did so the more 
readily because he was anxious to see and to take money 
to his mother, who lives at Momien. He represents him- 
self as a distant relative of the famous Li-tshi-tahee, who 
for many years has occupied a prominent position in Burmo- 
Chinese frontier politics. It pleased the members of the 
last mission to describe this Li-tshi-tahee as ‘a dacoit 
chief, a truculent and unscrupulous bandit,’ but he was 
very differently appreciated on the other side of the frontier. 
There he was considered to be a capable and patriotic 
Chinese officer, who gallantly and perseveringly struggled 
to uphold Chinese authority against the Panthay rebels. 

Moung-Yo states that he was employed as a soldier to 
fight against the Panthays, but, having had enough of that 
work, he fled to British Burma, where he has been estab- 
lished for some years and has acquired a respectable com- 
petence. He is undoubtedly intelligent, and appears 
honest. 

December 23.—We reach Mandalay this evening, and a 
Tsa-re-daw-gyee comes down to the steamer at once to 
take us up to the Residency, where we stay with Major 
Strover. The royal theatrical troupe is sent in the evening 
to amuse us. 

December 24.—I| receive visits from the Myo-tha-won 
and ‘the Keng-won-men-gyee. The former is the official 
who usually acts as a go-between for the King and the 
Residency, and the latter is the Prime Minister. He 
comes in a carriage and pair, which is a novelty in Manda- 
lay, where elephants or bullock-carts are the usual modes 
of locomotion. Arrangements are made for my paying 
formal visits to the different Ministers and the King. 1 
receive a letter from D’Avera, the completely Burmanized 
Frenchman, who has resided so long at the Burman capital. 
He is said to have first arrived in Burma as a political spy, 
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sent by Walewski, the French Foreign Minister; but he 
has long ago severed all connection with the French 
Government, and lives as a dependent of the King, now in, 
and now out, of favour. The foreign—z.e., non-British— 
adventurers who swarm about this petty Oriental Court are 
always intriguing one against the other. D’Avera, appar- 
ently, is just now out of favour, and writes to me as follows: 
‘‘ Let me tell you that the fact of there not being a member 
of the mercantile community with you has helped some of 
the local politicians in rousing the suspicions of the King, 
who has been told that the son of the late Panthay ruler 
was being brought up by your Government with the view 
finally of restoring in his favour the power which his father 
enjoyed, and that the main object of your expedition is to 
ascertain how and when that could safely be done. The 
sooner you dispel that idea the better for yourself. Having 
the honour of not being a paid servant of His Majesty, 
I can have no scruple of conscience in conveying you this 
information. As a genuine friend of yours, I earnestly 
wish you to succeed and win fresh laurels.” 

I have no doubt of the dona fides of D’Avera, and it Is 
good of him to furnish me with this bit of Court gossip; 
but I do not think it merits any serious and direct refutation 
on my part. Such utterly unfounded reports are best left 
to themselves to wither away like a plant without a root. 
I may find an occasion to show that I am aware of their 
existence and laugh at their absurdity ; but were I to take 
pains to contradict them seriously, the effect probably would 
be just the contrary of what I wish. The contradiction 
would zive fresh life to the rumour, and people would say, 
‘‘ As he is so anxious to deny it, there is some truth in the 
rumour.” 

December 30.—I have made several attempts to get the 
Chief Yunan Chinaman here, one Oo-lat-ton, to visit me; 
but he has been very shy and appeared only to-day at 
a very inconvenient moment, when | was preparing for 
a visit to the palace. He probably chose the time on 
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purpose, for he was evidently unwilling to be ‘‘ pumped.” 
He says he has been so long in Mandalay that he can give 
no information about affairs in Yunan. He suggests, how- 
ever, that the Bhamo route is not the best one for entering 
China, and in this probably he is not far wrong. The 
interests of the Mandalay Chinaman and those of Bhamo 
are not identical. The former prefer the shorter route 
going due west from Mandalay. For some reason or 
another the old man is not in a communicative mood, and 
the parting salute was evidently the most agreeable moment 
of the interview for him. 

We go in State, riding on elephants, to the palace at 
11am. The King looked vigorous and in good humour. 
He commenced the interview by some rather fulsome praise 
of and compliments to myself. With his mouth encumbered 
with betel juice, he gave us one of his usual homilies on the 
advantage of friendship, taking as his text the fact that 
peace has existed between himself and England for twenty 
years. _I was not to listen, he said, to the words of 
foolish persons. With such sentiments, of course, I was 
in perfect agreement. He offered me one of his royal 
steamers to take me to Bhamo, which I declined with 
thanks. 

So far as it is possible to form a true estimate of the 
policy of an Oriental potentate from outward appearance, 
the King is sincere in his desire to assist our expedition so 
far as it lies in his power to do so; and, notwithstanding 
the existence of rumours as to our ulterior objects being 
hostile to his own interests and those. of his friend the 
Emperor of China, he is apparently determined to make 
good the assertion in his letter to the Viceroy that the 
failure of the last expedition was due to mutual ignorance 
on the part of the English and Burmese officers of each 
other’s customs and rules of etiquette. Since our arrival in 
Mandalay all the usual marks of polite attention have been 
paid to us. The royal troupes of actors, jugglers, and 
tumblers have come every evening for our entertainment. 
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A dozen silver salvers, containing fruits and confectionery, 
have arrived every day from the Palace kitchens for our 
consumption, and I hear that MM. Sutherland and Andreino 
have received Rs. 3,000 for the entertainment of our 
servants. 

As we had omitted by accident to declare the revolvers 
of our guard, there was some little difficulty about this at 
first, but it was soon explained away. 

They were afraid to refuse permission for us to take a 
guard of our own, but they were no doubt rather jealous 
on the subject. As a sort of counter demonstration they 
have been putting some heavy guns on board one of the 
royal steamers, commanded by a Frenchman, and they are 
going to send her up to Bhamo—if they can. They have 
been busy in the Palace practising big gun-drill on an imi- 
tation ship, which they have rigged up for the purpose, 
the results proving highly ludicrous to the Europeans who 
witnessed them. | 

January 1, 1875.—I paid a return New Year’s Day call 
on M. D’Avera. Though a typical Frenchman he does 
not appear to be consumed with any burning desire to return 
to his own country. He sits here under his own vines, of 
which he is very proud, he having been the first to produce 
grapes here, and he appears to be attached to his Burman 
wife and family. His garrulity, seasoned with shrewdness, 
is always amusing, and sometimes interesting and instruc- 
tive. Our conversation turning upon the recent French 
Embassy to Mandalay, he informed me that the priest, 
P. Lecomte, who acted as interpreter, in order to induce the 
Burmans to sign the treaty, mistranslated one of the clauses 
of the Burman version, inserting words to the effect that if 
the Burmans were attacked, the French ‘“‘ would make their 
case their own,” so that the treaty seemed to the Burmans 
to be an offensive and defensive one. Of course there was 
nothing of the kind in the French version. A somewhat 
Jesuiticai trick, if true! It might, if true, result in incen- 
venience to us, by making the King think that he can rely, 
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in all cases upon French support, but D’Avera no doubt at 
a convenient season will enlighten him. 

January 3.—We make a start at length from Man- 
dalay this morning in the s.s. Mandalay. The party con- 
sists of myself and five servants, including Moung Yo, my 
interpreter; Dr. Anderson, and seven followers, servants 
and collectors of specimens ; Mr. Fforde and three servants ; 
our guard of fifteen Sikh soldiers with five followers. Total, 
thirty-nine persons. Mr. Ney Elias is to join us at Bhamo, 
where he has gone on to collect carriage. When leaving 
Mandalay we noticed one of the King’s steamers, got up 
man-of-war fashion, with guns and soldiers on board, com- 


manded by a Frenchman. They were to have followed us, 


but for some reason or another did not do so. 

January 9.—What with fogs and what with sandbanks 
our progress has been most miserably slow. In six days 
we have made about twenty-five miles! 

I almost regret I did not accept the offer of a royal 
steamer. We should then have travelled light, and might 
have skimmed over the sandbanks. As it is we are en- 
cumbered with a heavily-laden flat which makes it difficult 
to find our way along the tortuous channel. We have 
anchored each night at some town or village where the 
authorities have invariably made great preparations for our 
reception. We are beginning to feel rather tired of the 
sempiternal operatic performances. Our stay in the capital 
has made us rather d/asé and fastidious in this respect. The 
provincial damsels, whose charms are not enhanced by a 
thick coating of “ Thanaka” (the Buamese equivalent for 
the European ladies’ powder-puff), compare unfavourably 
with Yeng-daw-ma-lai, the Mandalay prima donna, who is 
really a graceful and interesting creature. 

We have passed to-day through the ‘First Defile,” 
where the river is confined to one narrow channel, in which 
the water is deep and beautifully clear, and have anchored 
for the night at Thengadaw. Here is that portion of the 
river which is frequented by the celebrated ‘‘ sacred fish,” 
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who come when they are called, sit upon their tails, and 
open wide their capacious mouths to receive the alms which 
pious people give them, tumbling back ungracefully when 
they are satisfied. They are supposed to be of the dog or 
cat-fish tribe, but their species not having been exactly 
determined, our naturalist is burning with desire to get hold 
of cone and find out whether it has got a Latin name, and if 
not to give it one. As it would not be wise to offend the 
religious prejudices of the Burmans by openly catching one, 
Dr. Anderson resorts to stratagem. He immures himself 
at night in the Lascars’ “ buen retiro”’ and casts his line 
through the hole. He had not long to wait before he 
secured a fine specimen, which he wrapped up in a cloth 
and exhibited only to a chosen few before retiring to srugy 
its conformation in the recesses of his cabin. 

One of the perplexities one has to struggle with in this 
border land of many races is the variety of names used to 
designate each single person or place. A man here may 
be spoken of by his Burmese, Chinese, Shan, or Kakhyeng 
name, all quite different. I had a conversation on the sub- 
ject to-day with my Yunan interpreter. His Chinese name 
is Li-kantseng. Here he is known only as Moung Yo 
(Mr. Honest), an appropriate name for him, as he is very 
straightforward and trustworthy. His case is a simple one 
as compared with that of his more celebrated relative, known 
to us as Li-tsee-tahee. He may be designated by any of 
the following names: Li-ssu, Li-cheng-kwo, Li-hsieh-tai, 
Li-ssu-ta-ye, Li-lao-mien. Li is evidently the family name. 
Li-ssu is said to be his “ youthful” name (ssu means fourth). 
Li-cheng-kwo is his “young man’s”’ name. _Hsieh-tai is 
the name of his grade (= Colonel ?). Ta-ye an abbrevia- 
tion of Ta-lao-ye is an honorific title, meaning Venerable 
Father, and Li-lao-mien means Li the Burman. This Li 
is said to be now Too-tsen of Nan-teng, but expects to be 
promoted to Shunning foo, so we shall probably come 
across him. 

Burmese and Shans give names of their own coining to 
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many Chinese towns. Thus the Teng-yue-chow of the 
Chinese is the Momien of the Burmans, and the Shun-ning-fu 
of the Chinese is Shweng-leng in Burmese. Chinese cities 
seem to be divided into three classes: ‘‘tsen,’” ‘fu or foo,” 
and ‘‘chow.” Thus Yunan-tseng (not fu as we often call it), 
Shunning-fu and Teng-yue-chow. 

January 15.—After nearly a fortnight’s voyage from 
Mandalay we reach Bhamo to-day. The Won who seems 
a pleasant mild mannered man, and Captain Cooke, the 
Assistant Resident, come off in war boats to receive us. 
We land and go to stay with Cooke at the Residency, 
which is some little distance from the town, our baggage 
and followers remaining in the town. We are joined also 
by Ney Elias, who informs me of the arrangements he has 
made for our journey. There are three practicable routes 
between Bhamo and Momien, the northern or Pon-tsee, 
the central or Hotha (known also as the “ Ambassador's 
route’), and the lower or Sawaddy route. 

I learn the history of the negotiations which have led to 
the choice of the last by Elias. 

At first both Cooke and Elias were in favour of the 
central route. The most influential chief along it is one 
Mateng, who until recently was on very friendly terms 
with Cooke, but after a visit recently paid to Mandalay, 
where he had the dignity of a gold umbrella conferred upon 
him, his manners changed, and he held himself aloof from 
the Residency. Last month he was engaged by the Bur- 
mans to convey their own mission to Pekin as far as the 
Chinese frontier, and he flatly refused to have anything to 
do with us. | 

So we have this Burman Embassy putting a spoke in 
our wheel from the very first. 

Elias then turned his attention to the Sawaddy route. 
He went out himself two days’ march, and made arrange- 
ments for carriage with Lenna, the principal Kakhyeng 
chief in this line. The chief has contracted to furnish us 
with 150 pack bullocks and take us as far as Kutlon, in the 
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territory of the Maingmaw Tsawbwa, a tributary of China. 
I am to pay for the bullocks at the rate of 63 tickals of 
Sycee silver (about 8 rupees) for each bullock. I don't 
know yet whether to be pleased or not at this choice of a 
route. It has’ its advantages and disadvantages. The 
route is as yet unexplored, but is said to be less moun- 
tainous than the others. It has the demerit of being much 
the longest. One great drawback is that our “ Royal 
Order,” directing every assistance to be given to us, is 
addressed to the Won of Bhamo, and Sawaddy, the starting- 
point, is out of his jurisdiction, and within that of the Won 
of Shwegoo. The Won here has written to him of Shwegoo 
to come and discuss matters, but it would be very unlike 
the usual conduct of a Burman Governor if he did so with- 
out receiving orders from Mandalay. 

January 16.—I perceive that there is a certain amount 
of tension between the Residency and the Burman officials 
on the subject of the negotiations with the Kakhyengs. 
Cooke and Elias, acting under instructions, have been 
treating with the Kakhyengs directly, and quite indepen- 
dently of the Burmans. This does not please the Burmans. 
They have trouble enough as it is in keeping these truculent 
savages quiet, and preventing them from making razzias 
on Burman territory, and they believe that this trouble will 
be increased by our going behind their backs and making 
independent arrangements with them. The Burmans, 
naturally enough, I think, desire that our arrangements 
with the Kakhyengs should be made in harmony with, and 
“not in opposition to, them. Such being the case, it seems 
to me that matters may run more smoothly if I leave the 
Residency and move down to the sheds which the Won 
has prepared for us in the town. 

January 17.—The great event of the day is the arrival 
of Mr. Margary, who has been escorted from Manwaing on 
the frontier by a guard of forty Burmans (the forty thieves 
he calls them, though they do not seem to have deserved 
the epithet) sent up by the Bhamo Won to meet him. Mr. 
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Margary is looking very well, and feels no ill effects from 
his wonderful journey across the whole breadth of China. 
He came up the Yang-tse-kiang as far as the Tung-teng- 
lake ; then some distance up the Yuan river and the rest of 
the way by land. He is delighted with the reception he 
met with almost everywhere, and especially with the civility 
and politeness of every one in Yunan from the Viceroy 
downwards. This Viceroy is the man to whom anti-foreign 
proclivities are attributed by Mr. Wade, but nevertheless 
he did everything necessary to facilitate Margary’s progress. 
He gave him two Mandarins to look after and escort him 
from the capital to the frontier. Though Tali-fu was off 
the direct route, Margary succeeded in visiting it. Some 
objection was made at first to his passing through this town 
on account of the extra-loyal and anti-rebel tendencies of 
its present inhabitants; but this objection he managed to 
overcome, and he was most hospitably received there by 
the Tartar-General, who sent a cordial invitation to our 
party to stay with him. 

At Momein he was received by the General Chiang, who 
is renowned for the part he took in the capture of Tali-fu 
and the massacre of the Panthays. At Manwaing he was 
met by no less a person than the much dreaded and much 
belied Li-hsieh-tai. As all the previous knowledge he 
possessed of this worthy was derived from the accounts 
given of him by our last expedition, Margary was not a 
—jittle surprised to find that the “ ruthless bandit” whom he 
expected to find was after all an extremely polite and 
intelligent Chinese officer. The truth is that the last 
expedition entirely failed to appreciate the fact that in 
opposing their communications with the rebel Panthays, Li 
was simply carrying out his manifest duty as a Chinese 
officer, and his endeavours to uphold the authority of his 
lawful Sovereign were qualified as ‘‘acts of brigandage.” 
Li’s title alone, if it had been understood, ought to have 
prevented a mistake of this kind. With this official 
Margary had various palavers, all more or less of the 
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‘Mutual Admiration Society” style, Li carrying his polite- 
ness so far as actually to perform the “Kotow.” He 
further sent for the townsmen and some Kakhyeng chiefs, 
and solemnly adjured them to take care of Margary because 
he was travelling under the protection of an Imperial 
passport. : fey 

January 18.—The Won seems gratified at my moving 
down from the Residency, and accepting his hospitality 
in the town. We have long conversations about the 
last and present expeditions. The difficulties of the last 
expedition are attributed by him partly to the Kakhyengs, 
and partly to imperious and overbearing conduct on our 
part. The last act of the expedition—viz., the sacrifice 
of buffaloes to please the Kakhyengs, in defiance of the 
religious prejudices of the Burmans, just outside the gates 
of the Won’s house, still rankles in the minds of pious 
people here. 

The Won would have liked us ‘to go by the Central or 
Ambassador’s route, as he has more influence over the 
Kakhyengs in this direction, and the King’s embassy 
having passed by it, the line is now clear for us. I 
admitted that his reasons were good, but the Assistant 
Resident having already hired carriage for the Sawaddy 
route, we are committed to it. He replies that although 
this route is outside his jurisdiction, he will do all in his 
power to assist me, and will send a guard to accompany 
me to the limits of Burman territory at Mantsee. The 
Kakhyeng bullock drivers come in with their bullocks, and 
undertake to convey us six marches from Sawaddy to 
Kwon-loon or Kut-loon, which is in the jurisdiction of the 
Maing-maw Tsawbwa, a Chinese Shan chieftain, and well 
outside Kakhyeng land. The bullock men object to the 
size of many of our packages, which had been made up for 
mules that carry 50 viss, whilst bullocks take only 35 or 
40 viss. Thus, a great deal of rearrangement will be 
required. The Mateng and other Kakhyengs of the 
Central route are present whilst we are talking with the 
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Sawaddy men, and seem much disappointed at our choice 
of a route, though it is not easy to judge of sentiments 
from the expression of faces where a forbidding scowl is 
hardly ever absent. The physiognomy of the Mateng 
himself is an. exception to the general rule. He has a 
pleasing, intelligent look, and is actually cleanly in his 
person. I took him for a Manipuri when I first saw him, 
and suspect that one of his ancestors must have captured 
a female slave of that race. He speaks Burmese perfectly, 
and converses fluently in Chinese with Margary. He 
seems now to be thoroughly under Burman influence. 

January 19 and 20.—We are endeavouring to reduce 
our packages in size, so as to meet the requirements of the 
bullock drivers. I send Shan letters off to the Tsawbwa 
of Maing-maw, and Margary sends Chinese letters off 
to Li-ssu at Nan-teng and the Governor of Momien, 
announcing our visit. Two French priests, Father Lecomte 
and another now here, are preparing to start in a few 
days by the Upper route for Yunan to establish a com- 
munication between their mission here and that of Tibet 
and China. | 

January 21.—The Shwe-goo Won, in whose jurisdiction 
Sawaddy lies, sends word, as I thought he would, that 
having no orders from Mandalay he cannot assist us. 

This is the Burmese “worship day,’ and for some 
reason or another (some say it is by ‘“ Royal Order”) 
everyone here, from the Won downwards, is in an extra- 
ordinarily devotional frame of mind. A Scotch Sabbath 
is a time of revelry and riot in comparison with a full moon 
worship day at Bhamo. The few people to be seen in the 
streets are all telling their beads, and a hum of prayer is 
issuing from the Won’s house. Our encampment has 
hitherto been the constant resort of a motley crowd of 
Burmans, Shans, Paloungs, Kakhyengs, etc., curiously 
observing our movements, and on the watch for small 
presents and opportunities for picking up unconsidered 
trifles. To-day we are left to ourselves. Whatever may 
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be the motive with Burmese and Shans, it cannot be 
religious fervour that has kept away the savages, so I am 
inclined to think there has been some recent decree for the 
better observance of worship days. Although we cannot 
make people sober by Act of Parliament, it appears that 
a Royal Decree here is sufficient to make people pious, 
outwardly at any rate. It is inconvenient for us, as it 
delays our work. 

The Chinamen here are under the impression that we 
are going to make a railway straight off to China. One 
of them remarked to me to-day that though the Sawaddy 
route is longer than the others, it is much the best for a 
railway. : 

The arrival of Margary, the great Petching Meng 
(Pekin Mandarin), is still the great sensation of the day, 
both among Burmese and Chinese. He is a_hand- 
some young man, with very taking manners, and is a 
general favourite both among ourselves and the natives. 
He is accompanied by a writer of sedate and dignified 
appearance, whom, on account of his wearing phenomenally 
large circular spectacles, we have dubbed “‘ Goggles.” He 
is believed by the natives to be a Mandarin of high rank, 
sent to escort Margary from Pekin. The apparition of an 
English officer coming from Pekin, speaking Chinese, able 
to eat with chopsticks, and having in his suite an imposing- 
looking, veritable Mandarin, is something so new and 
unheard of that every Burman is bewildered. The Won 
invites Margary and his writer every day to see a new 
Burman play or dance, and every Burman or Shan who 
has picked up a smattering of Chinese is anxious to enter 
into conversation with them. To-day the Mateng Tsawbwa, 
between whom and Cooke there has been a considerable 
amount of coolness, stalked into Cooke’s drawing-room, 
and without taking any notice of the master of the house 
drew Margary aside into the verandah to have a chat 
with him. | 

From to-day I have dispensed with a cash chest. Not 
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only is such an article inconveniently heavy to carry, but 
its appearance is likely to excite the cupidity of the savages. 
I have, therefore, distributed our money among the private 
trunks of the different members of the expedition. Gold, 
we have found, is not popular in these parts. It sells here 
at only Rs. 24 per tickal, and Margary informs me I shall 
get still less for it in Yunan. Rupees, too, are said to be 
no longer in favour among the Kakhyengs, who have been 
taken in by some of the Mandalay coins. I have, there- 
fore, converted all my rupees and most of my gold into 
the lumps of silver which are current everywhere in the 
Kakhyeng Hills. There are two kinds of it, Nos. 1 and 2. 
No. 1 is used by the Chinamen, but No. 2 is good enough 
for the Kakhyengs. 

January 23.—Our baggage is put on board boats to be 
taken down to Sawaddy, and we ride down there. We 
find it is a wretched village of about thirty houses. It used 
to be: much larger, but has been desolated by Kakhyeng 
raids. 

The Tsitkai of Bhamo, who has had military experience 
in Thiennee, has been appointed to command the escort 
which js to accompany us to Mantsee, on the border of 
Kakhyeng Land and China. His force consists of a lot 
of wretched ragamuffins collected from the neighbouring 
villages. Here the Tsitkai is out of his own jurisdiction, 
and feels rather helpless; the Shwe-goo Won, in whose 
district we are, having given no orders about us. The 
Tsitkai pulls a long face, and says that nothing has been 
prepared for our reception. He has had a rickety old 
zayat (rest-house) screened off with curtains for our accom- 
modation, and has himself taken up his quarters in a hut, 
our horses and followers camping out in the open. The 
village headman looked morose and inhospitable, but 
promises of liberal payment soon produced the few things, 
such as water, grass, and firewood, which we required. 
Everything has to be paid for at exorbitant prices. The 
smallest coin known here is the “moo,” or two anna piece, 
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and it is hard to find anything that can be purchased for 
one of these coins. The Shan women, our chief purveyors, 
bring a handful of grass and ask four annas for it. At 
this rate a pony will eat Rs. 2 worth of grass per diem. 
The Paloungto Tsawbwa, with the bullock men, is here. 
They seem to have quite enough bullocks, though they 
cannot, or will not, tell us the exact number. The Tsawbwa 
is an ordinary looking Kakhyeng, remarkable only for the 
enormous extent to which he has distended the aperture 
in the lobe of one ear to accommodate a roll of gold leaf 
about 2 inches in diameter. To communicate with these 
men I have only one interpreter, Moung Mo, lent to me 
by Captain Cooke, who inspires me with anything but 
confidence. 

January 24.—I commence making the baggage over to 
the Tsawbwa and his lieutenant or pawmaing. I find it 
will be impossible for our small Sikh guard to keep efficient 
watch over a straggling convoy of some 200 bullocks, so 
I hand over everything, with the exception of our clothes 
boxes, to the Tsawbwa, who undertakes to be responsible 
for them. 

None but we ourselves are.supposed to know that these 
clothes boxes contain also our cash; but probably the 
Kakhyengs have made a pretty shrewd guess on the 
matter by this time. Each box has to be fitted into a 
basket made expressly for it before it can be put on a 
bullock, and this basket-making process is a tedious one. 

The Tsitkai informs me that royal orders have just been 
received that he is to escort us right up to the Chinese 
frontier—z.e., to Kutloon, five marches beyond Mantsee, 
at which latter place he previously thought he was going 
to leave us to the tender mercies of the Kakhyengs. This 
news is not pleasing to the ears either of the Burmans 
or of the Kakhyengs. The Kakhyengs in their own lairs 
are terrible bugbears to the Burmans, and the savages 
resent the presence of any Burmans in their mountains 
unless they come as traders who can be fleeced. 
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The Tsitkai grumbles at the increased expenditure which 
will fall on him, and his brave army may have to go back 
to their own villages to replenish their commissariat bags. 
I have been employing these poor, half-starved fellows as 
coolies; but as payment has to go through the Tsitkai’s 
hands, I fear that most of it never gets any farther. 

We have had a wondering crowd of half a dozen 
nationalities and tongues round our camp all-day. The 
Tsawbwa. and his followers have an insatiable craving for 
brandy, and our stock seems likely to run short before we 
are out of their clutches. | 

January 25.—The mornings are very cold, and the 
Kakhyengs cannot be roused to do any work before 
10 am. They took over 100 boxes yesterday, giving 
receipts, and carrying them off to be fitted into baskets. 
Things worked so smoothly that I began to think they 
were not such bad fellows after all; but this was too good 
to last, and to-day they began to object to the size of some 
of the packages. I informed them that any which were 
too heavy for them I should send back to Bhamo, and on 
this they at once withdrew their objections. This looks 
as if they had an eye to plunder. Then the Tsawbwa 
appears with a long face, and says he has brought 
336 bullocks, and expects to be paid for them all, though 
we require only about half that number. His only reason 
for this cool request is that when Elias visited his village 
he made a casual remark that the village did not seem 
large enough to furnish 300 bullocks, and to prove the 
contrary he, the Tsawbwa, had brought more than that 
number. He admitted that Cooke had contracted with 
him for the supply of 150 bullocks only, so I informed him 
I should stand by the contract, and not by the casual 
remark. He then calmly requested that I would pay down 
the whole of the bullock hire at once. This I laughed 
him out of, but promised to pay half the hire if he is ready 
to start the day after to-morrow. I suspect that my 
rascally interpreter, Moung Mo, is putting the Kakhyengs 
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up to making these absurd requests. This has been a ay 
of argument rather than of work. 

January 26.—The Kakhyengs again assert that many 
of our boxes are too heavy for their bullocks, and suggest 
that we should unpack and place the things loose in their 
panniers. “This arrangement for making theft easy I 
decidedly object to.. 

The Sikhs had some revolver practice to-day at a dis- 
tance of 200 yards. It was quite good enough to astonish 
and impress the crowds. who came to witness it. 

January 27.—As it rained heavily to-day I purchased 
thatching grass to cover our baggage, but as soon as we 
had turned our backs the Kakeyengs used it to cover their 
bodies. The Tsawbwa appears to receive the promised 
advance. I require an assurance that we shall really start 
to-morrow morning. He replies sulkily that he requires 
money to purchase salt to load on the surplus bullocks. 
There is no salt to be had here, so he is evidently return- 
ing to the charge to compel me to pay for 300 bullocks. 
One result of the last expedition having been to gain us 
the reputation of being a very squeezable people, it is 
necessary to make a stand against these repeated attempts 
at extortion. Otherwise we shall be in a state of bank- 
ruptcy before we arrive at the Chinese frontier. So | 
replied that as there appeared to be no chance of my start- 
ing by this route, I should have to try another. On this 
the Tsawbwa got up in a huff and stalked away, saying 
that as the previous arrangements had been made with 
his: Pawmaings, I might continue to negotiate with them. 
These men were more malleable, and at once said they 
would start the day after to-morrow, if I would give them 
one viss of silver and 10 rupees for each village. I called 
the Tsawbwa back to ratify this agreement, which he at 
once did. The money having been paid he pocketed it 
himself, and with a grim smile remarked that we were 
brothers. 

Let not those in search an the ‘‘ Noble Savage ” come to 
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the Kakhyeng Hills, for they won't find him there. I 
have tried to discover some good qualities beneath the 
filthy exterior of these degraded creatures, but so far in 
vain. Until this race of robbers is thoroughly coerced, 
no regular trade over these hills is possible. A strong 
Government, however, would put down the nuisance in a 
few months. The Burman Government, though not strong, 
has succeeded in establishing some police posts along the 
Northern route, but here its influence is nil. 

In the evening Clement Allen, the second Consular 
interpreter, sent from Shanghai, surprises us and himself, 
too, by dropping in among us. He had been provided 
with royal boats at Mandalay, and whilst going up-stream 
he noticed some Indians on the bank, and stopping to inquire 
who they were, found that they belonged to our party. 

January 28.—The doctor gives the Tsawbwa a dose of 
medicine, which seems to improve his temper for a while. 
The Pawmaings and Moung Mo, the Kakhyeng inter- 
preter, have been hobnobbing together this morning, and 
the latter comes to me with very incoherent stories, wind- 
ing up always with the remark that it is surprising that our 
Government rewards such a valuable servant as himself 
with only 20 rupees a month. While we were at breakfast 
the Kakhyengs make another attempt to carry off our 
clothes boxes, notwithstanding the well-understood agree- 
ment that they were not to have them. The Sikhs on 
guard refusing to allow them to pass, the Kakhyengs 
became angry, and fired off muskets over the Sikhs’ heads. 
The Sikhs behaved with commendable coolness, and treated 
the aggressors like naughty children. | 

The Tsawbwa was displeased at being thwarted, and 
sent word to say he would not accompany us. This ts 
really getting too bad. The sulky savage seems to con- 
sider himself the arbiter of our destinies. Another difficulty 
now crops up. Our road lies through other territories 
besides that of this Tsawbwa. He gave Cooke to under- 
stand that he had made it all right with the other. Tsawbwas, 
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and that we should be allowed to pass on payment of small 
sums to them. He now admits that there is one Tsawbwa, 
him of Poongan, whom he has made no arrangement with, 
and who is likely to be refractory. The Burmans state 
that this man is collecting a force to oppose us. Armed 
as we are we could walk through the whole of the Kakh- 
yeng Hills if unencumbered, but in case of opposition our 
valuable baggage train would have a poor chance of getting 
through. 

The Kakhyengs, we find, have already begun to steal 
our rice and liquor, and have prodded holes in various 
packages to see what they contain. | 

The Burman Tsitkai and his brave army are in a state 
of fright, looking upon a conflict as inevitable. 

Evidently the choice of this route was a mistake, as was 
also the desire to “ work independently of the Burmans,” 
which led to it. Some believe that the Burmans are at the 
bottom of our difficulties. Even Moung-Mo suggests that 
the Burmans have been ‘poking the Tsawbwa in the 
side” as he expresses it. I am not of this opinion. The 
Burmans have candidly told us that they are not in favour 
of this route, because they have not as yet obtained so 
much influence over the savages here as they have on the 
Northern route. 

The way in which these Kakhyengs tyrannize over the 
peaceable Burmans in other neighbourhoods is lamentable. 
A characteristic incident has just occurred here. A couple 
of Kakhyengs got into a boat, and from it fell into the 
water and were drowned. The Tsawbwa sent word to say 
that if the boat had not been there the men would not have 
been drowned, and the village therefore must pay a fine of 
a certain amount of salt. The fine was paid to avoid 
worse evil. 

January 29.—1 consider that the farce has lasted long 
enough, so | ride into Bhamo to see if mules cannot be 
procured to go by the upper route. Cooke, accompanied 
by a Tsa-re-daw-gyee, goes to Tse-kaw to see about them, 
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and | engage boats to carry our baggage from Sawaddy to 
that place, but direct them not to put in an appearance 
before to-morrow morning, lest the Kakhyengs, on seeing 
them, should bolt with our baggage during the night. The 
Won anticipates difficulties, and says that the Kakhyengs 
will not give up our things unless a stronger force is on 
the spot, so he is going to send reinforcements. | 

_January 30.—I summon the Tsawbwa and his followers 
to a solemn audience. With the sternest voice and the 
most severe countenance I can assume, I enumerate my 
grievances against them. Here we have been for a week, 
and our departure seems as far off asever. Our provisions 
are being consumed, and we cannot live on rice alone. 
The Tsawbwa’s first statement that he had arranged with 
the other Tsawbwas for our passage is not true. I have 
therefore abandoned my idea of going by this route. The 
Tsawbwa replied that he was angry when he refused to 
accompany us. Now he is ready to do so. The bullocks 
having! come, their hire must be paid. I demurred to 
paying for bullocks whose owners refused to start, but as | 
knew that the Pawmaings had been: put to some expense, 
I would make them a small present if our baggage is 
brought back at once. 

Whether it was in consequence of my threatening mien, 
or the promise of a present, or the knowledge that a large 
Burman force was at hand, or a combination of all three 
causes,‘I know not, but in a very short time I had the 
satisfaction of finding that our boxes had all, with the 
exception of course of ‘what the Kakhyengs had already 
stolen, been brought back to ourencampment. We had no 
time to verify the exact amount of our losses by theft, but 
it was considerable. Sugar and salt had all gone. Of 
brandy they left us a little. The Sikhs’ provision boxes 
had all had holes drilled in them, and specimens of their 
contents extracted. The holes, it must be admitted, had 
been most considerately stopped up with rags. Moung 
Mo was in such a fright that he absolutely refused to 
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convey my remonstrances to the Kakhyengs in their own 
language, and when I found other means of making my 
feelings known to them, they blandly smiled and assured 
me it was quite a mistake to suppose that they were the 
culprits. The most one could do was to congratulate one’s 
self that things were no worse. 

January 31.—The Pawmaings appear in the morning 
without the Tsawbwa, who sends word to say he is going 
to send me an explanatory letter. I wonder what this will 
contain. If the Burmans have really been instigating the 
Kakhyengs to thwart us, the Tsawbwa will no doubt say so. 

The baggage having gone we ride into Bhamo. I find 
that the Won, in his anxiety for our safety, has been 
collecting a naval force—that is, he has put some gingals 
into boats which he has manned with 300 men, who now 
to their great delight can go back to their homes. 

I hear that the Tsawbwas on the upper route are ready 
to bring in mules. 

Moung Yo, my Yunan Chinaman receives the congratu- 
lations of his countrymen on his getting back safe from 
Sawaddy. They have themselves, they say, tried this 
route, but were robbed of everything. 

February 1.—Two petty Tsawbwas of the Central route 
have just returned from a visit to Mandalay, where, in 
consequence of the King’s Embassy having been safely 
conveyed through their territories, they have been deco- 
rated with golden phylacteries, on which are inscribed their 
titles, and golden umbrellas. Ponies also with gilded saddle- 
flaps and housings have been bestowed upon them, and in 
these they paraded through the town this morning, pre- 
ceded by heralds proclaiming their titles. The taste for 
decorations and gewgaws of this kind, it seems, is not a 
product of civilization, but rather a relic of barbarism. 

February 2.— After having, at Cooke’s suggestion, 
changed all my coin into Chinese silver lumps, I find that 
since my arrival there has been a complete revulsion of 
popular feeling on the subject. Some brand new effigies 
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of Her Majesty have so taken the Kakhyengs’ fancy, 
especially the women's, that all now are anxious to have 
them. But now the Chinese money-changers declare that 
they have sent all my rupees away. 

February 3.—That slaves are still bought and sold in 
Upper Burma is a well-known fact, but slavery is not an 
offensively prominent factor in Burmese social life, and has 
never come under my notice till to-day, when a little girl 
was offered to me for sale by a Burman woman, the price 
demanded being Rs. 45. The unfortunate creature appeared 
to be half starved. The father had been killed by Kakh- 
yengs, who captured the girl and her mother and brought 
them in for sale. The mother had already been sold. | 

I have been considering the advisability of riding up 
accompanied only by Margary, through the Kakhyeng 
Hills to Manwaing on the Chinese frontier, leaving the 
baggage and the others to follow. The Won earnestly 
dissuades me from doing anything of the kind. A big 
man, he says, would be as valuable to the Kakhyengs as 
our baggage, and if I went he might have to send an army 
to rescue me from captivity. 

There arrives a man from the Sawaddy route to say that 
the Tsawbwa holds a letter from the Burmese authorities 
which will explain his conduct, and this he will show to 
Cooke if Cooke will visit his village. This is vague and 
mysterious, but shows that the Kakhyengs want to impute 
our failure to the Burmans. 

February 6.—Our baggage having arrived at Tsekaw, 
I ride up there a distance of fifteen miles, along the tortuous 
course of the Tapeng River, which one has to cross three 
times. Before leaving Bhamo I learnt that a Russian 
traveller named Lenewkow or Leneffkoff arrived there 
yesterday. I was curious to know what his business was, 
but could not ascertain before I left. Russians are not 
given to wandering about without a purpose like simple 
English globe-trotters. 

February 7.—1 commence my palavers with the Kakh- 
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yengs of this route. They are divided into two principal 
clans—the Lakwons and the Atsees, but the number of 
Tsawbwas is more than a dozen. At the time of the 
last expedition only three chiefs of note—viz., Poonlien, 
Poontsee, and Tsarai were met with, but now that trade is 
reviving the Tsawbwa’s business has been found to be 
profitable, and some fifteen heads of villages have set 
up as free and independent Tsawbwas, entitled to have 
their say to all caravans passing between Tsekaw and 
Manwaing. The chief Tsawbwas of the Lakwons are 
Poonlien, Poontse, and Tsarai, and the head of the Atsees 
is Wonkaw. 

About mid-day the Poonlien Tsawbwa stalked into the 
monastery where we were staying. Over his head was 
borne a gold umbrella, conferred upon him by the King 
of Burma, and on his head was a greasy old felt hat sur- 
mounted by a brass button, a distinction given to him, he 
says, by the Emperor of China. Of this decoration he is 
inordinately proud, though it is one which is bestowed, as 
Margary informs me, upon petty officials, such as corporals, 
peons, etc. 

This Tsawbwa is one of the dirtiest and most repulsive 
specimens of his race, which is saying a good deal. He 
awkwardly poked out a filthy fist to shake which was rather 
repugnant to one’s feelings, and then squatted down on 
a chair with his feet on the seat. At first he was sulky 
and reticent, and tried to do the grand sezgneur, but, after 
imbibing a good part of a bottle of brandy, he became 
more communicative. He took his liquor neat, as water, 
he said, destroyed its flavour, which he admitted to be 
excellent. Margary addressed him in Chinese, which so 
astonished him that he drogped for a moment the dignified 
air which he had been trying to keep up. He had no idea 
that there were any Europeans acquainted with this tongue. 
At first he replied volubly enough, but then the. idea 
appeared to cross his mind that the Burmans might not 
like his communicating with us in this manner, so he 
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excused himself on the plea that Margary spoke the Court 
language. The Imperial passport was then exhibited to 
him, but though he wears the brass button this did not 
appear to impress him much. | 

There being sixty-three Kakhyengs present we com- 
menced to talk business. The result was that we are to 
be supplied with mules from here to Manwaing at the rate 
of 74 tickals each, plus Customs dues at 5 tickals per load. 
This last item appeared to me to be exorbitant, and I 
informed them that though I should not object to pay 
a little more than a trader the sum demanded was pre- 
posterous. On this a Pawmaing remarked that when the 
Emperor of China or the King of Burma sent anything 
across their hills this rate was always paid, and they, the 
Kakhyengs, did not like to make invidious distinctions 
between their monarchs and the Queen of England. I 
replied I was willing to pay at the same rate as His 
Burman Majesty, and I should like to know what this rate 
was. None of the Burmans could or would give any in- 
formation of this point, saying that all such arrangements 
were left to the King’s agents at Manwaing. The point 
therefore was left for subsequent discussion. | 

It is agreed that all the Tsawbwas on our line of 
march are to come here on the twelfth instant, to take an 
oath of fidelity, and we are to start immediately after- 
wards. 

At the close of the conference the Tsa-re-daw-gyee 
announced to the Kakhyengs for the first time that he was 
going to accompany us with a force of 400 men. This 
may have dispelled visions of loot, and did not seem to 
please them. 

I was not sorry when the long palaver was over, as 
Kakhyengs’ society manners have a striking likeness to 
those of monkeys. We unfortunately had no insecticide, 
but luckily the doctor had some eau-de-cologne. I then 
had a conversation with one of the Chinese traders here. 
His concise description of the Kakhyengs is that they are 
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“dogs.” They are utterly untrustworthy. The merchants 
have to bribe them heavily to let their caravans pass, and 
it often happens that the men they bribe most heavily are 
the very men who loot them. Half the caravans this year 
have been attacked. Some hundred years ago, he said, 
the Emperor of China, tired of the complaints made, ordered 
that four of the savages should be buried alive under each 
of the gates of Momien. This was done, and the Kakhyeng 
nuisance was abated for many years. Since the Moham- 
medan rebellion they have commenced their old practices, 
and until the Emperor repeats his order the road will never 
be safe. | 

I have decided to let Elias alone explore and survey the 
Sawaddy route. The Tsawbwa there having invited Cooke 
to go to his village to inspect the document, which, he says, 
will show that the Burmans and not the Kakhyengs are 
responsible for our check on this line; the opportunity will 
be a good one for sending Elias with him. As he will 
travel without any valuable baggage to attract the cupiuity 
of the Kakhyengs, he may get through and rejoin us at 
Momien or Yoonchang. | 

February 8.—I have a visit from the son of the Poonlien 
Tsawbwa, a boy of about fourteen. He has been in charge 
of the Won of Bhamo, who was instructed by the King to 
endeavour to educate and civilize him. The Won deserves 
credit for the improvement he has effected in him. The 
boy is actually clean and reads a little. His sister is in the 
royal harem at Mandalay. He has returned to his father, 
but has now been called in to serve as a hostage for our 
safe passage. Another Tsawbwa, the Wonkaw man, comes 
in to-day. He ts a trifle cleaner and more intelligent than 
the others. I paid him subsistence money for his followers, 
at the same rate as the others—viz., R. 1 per head. One 
of these men remarked that the Kakhyengs were a numerous 
people, and those off the line of march would probably be 
angry if they did not get the same as the others. I at 
once repudiated the idea of subventioning the whole of the 
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nation, and said I should treat only with the chiefs along 
the road. These are numerous enough—fifteen of them 
between this and Manwaing, a distance of forty miles. 
The Wonkaw asked to see the Imperial passport, and this 
appeared to impress him more than it did the Poonlien 
man. 

February 9.—A lot of Kakhyengs have been loafing 
about our encampment all day, peering curiously into every- 
thing and taking a mental inventory of all our belongings. 
We treated them to some shocks from a galvanic battery. 
Tke Poontsee Pawmaing proved to be a man of strong 
nerve, as he stood the strongest shocks without wincing. 

I had a visit from Wong, a substantial and pleasant- 
looking Chinaman, who has resided here for many years. 
It is a pleasant change talking to a clean, polite, and intelli- 
gent Chinaman after several hours chatter with savages. 
He believes that Li-ssu (Li-tsee-ta-he), who is a strong 
man, will eventually be able to control the Kakhyengs. 
He has already, partly by bribes and partly by threats, 
made them quieter than they were. From him I learn 
that the amount of ‘‘ Pouk-to” (this seems to be the Chinese 
word for blackmail adopted by the Burmese) paid to the 
Kakhyengs is three mace per mule-load. This is about one 
rupee, whilst the Kakhyengs wanted to make me pay Rs. 5. 

I have not hitherto said anything here about the 1 per 
cent. transit duty on goods intended for China provided for 
by our treaty with Burma, but mentioned it now to Wong, 
who had never heard of it before. He said, however, that 
it would not be of much use at present, as, since the rebellion 
merchants with large capital do not exist in Yunan ; there is 
no one there who can send down more than twenty or thirty 
mule-loads at a time. When trade has revived, this treaty 
provision will be very useful. At present, in the absence 
of merchants, the officials are taking to trade, and to this 
the merchants do not object, as the fact of these bigwigs 
being interested in the safety of a caravan is an additional 
protection. 
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February 10.—The Tsaredawgyee informs me that when 
he conveyed the King’s Embassy to China, the Ambassador 
presented each man of the guard with a red turban, the 
effect of which was to “ make the hills blossom like a garden 
of flowers.” This is a hint to me to do likewise; and, as 
the poor Burmans suffer by our presence here, a tax of 
Rs. 2 per house having been levied to pay for our escort, 
I take the hint. 

February 11.—We are favoured to-day by the visits of 
numerous specimens of the “fair” (?) sex, who have ac- 
companied the Tsawbwas. They are as dirty and repulsive 
as their lords and masters. They bring presents of yams 
and ‘‘sheroo” (rice beer), and get in return glass beads and 
two-anna pieces. They are anxious to see and try the 
galvanic battery. | 

It appears that the Kakhyengs intend the “oath of 
fidelity ceremony” to be attended with the slaughter of 
bullocks and buffaloes. Against this I make a protest. 
Neither the Burmans or Chinese have given in to the 
Kakhyengs by adopting this custom, and I do not think 
that taking part in these rites adds to the dignity or prestige 
of British officers, especially when it is very repugnant to 
the Burmans to have these sacrifices performed on their 
territory. After all, the system appears to be but a cunning 
device on the part of the Kakhyengs for getting a good 
meat dinner, and if they get money to buy pork with they 
will probably be just as well satisfied. 

February 12.—The Won arrives and invites me to 
preside at a plenary conference with all the Kakhyeng 
Tsawbwas. They are asked whether they will guarantee 
the expedition when passing through their territory against 
all attacks. The answer was a unanimous “Yes.” They 
will take every care of us provided we give them plenty of 
presents. I promise them presents on our safe arrival at 
Manwaing. An agreement to this effect was duly drawn 
up in Burmese and signed. As far as words go, nothing 
can be more satisfactory than the behaviour of the Kakh- 
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yengs on this route, but, as the Won remarks, ‘their words 
‘in the plains and their acts in the hills are often widely 
different.” The Won has got the Poonlien’s son as a 
hostage, and has demanded two others from Poontsee 
and Tarai. 

February 13 and 14.—I have to aefendus my money-bags 
against the insidious assaults of the Tsawbwas. They 
began by asking that the whole of the mule-hire should 
be paid in advance. Then they wanted half of it, and at 
‘last they would be satisfied with sonie presents which they 
might display when going through their hills. To all these 
proposals I turn a deaf ear, and consented only to give 
them Rs. 50 wherewith to make preparations for the oath 
of fidelity ceremony. They promise. to. pack to-morrow 
and start the day after. 

The Chinamen here are getting quite sential nd com- 
municative. They state they were suspicious about our 
intentions at first, as they thought we were of the same 
religion as, and allied to, the Panthays. These suspicions 
they find were unfounded. Believing us now to be well 
affected to the Imperial Government they will be pleased 
to aid us in opening out a trade route. But there will be 
no trade to speak of, they say, until the Kakhyeng nuisance 
is put down. They have hopes of this being done from 
the Chinese side, but expect no assistance from the Burmans, 
who, they say, are an idle race and afraid of the savages. 
‘Do not believe,” one of them said, “that the Burmans 
‘really wish you to succeed. They will help you from fear 
of you, but they hope you will fail. They well know that 
if you and the big Chinamen put their heads together, they 
(the Burmans) will be pinched up as in a vice; they will 
encourage the savages to make exorbitant demands, but 
don’t give in, or you will make matters worse for yourselves 
and for us too. Do not be too familiar with the Kakhyengs, 
or they will despise you and fleece you. Do the big man 
and they will be afraid of you. Do not give them too 
much money, or you will spoil our business.” 
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- Some Chinese just arrived report that the Shans at 
Manwaing have received orders from the Governor of 
Momien to prepare for our reception. 

February 15.—The Kakhyengs killed their sacrificial 
animals this morning. This was to have been done in. 
an out-of-the-way place in the jungle, but by a coincidence. 
which can hardly. have been accidental, a buffalo, after 
having had its throat cut, made straight for our camp, and 
was there despatched. The first thing I saw in the morn- — 
ing was the carcass being cut up in front of the monastery, 
and the head decorating one of the veranda posts. I am — 
very angry at such a wanton insult being offered to the 
religious feelings of the Burmese and Shans. 

The Poontsee Pawmaing appears and asks if we are not 
ready to start at once. I know he has no intention of 
starting at once, and that the question is put simply to 
give them an excuse to claim demurrage, so I tell him 
we are quite ready and are only waiting for the mules, 
whereupon he disappears. 

_ In the evening the Wonkaw and others appear, to receive 
the advance which was promised them. I requested that 
all who were entitled to any part of it should attend. For 
some occult reason this did not suit them, and it was said 
that one man, the Poonlien Tsawbwa, was empowered to 
receive the whole. This appeared to be a fact, and, after 
a complete understanding that no further demands would 
be made upon me till we reached Manwaing, I paid the 
amount, Rs. 700. The expression of the hideous Poonlien’s 
face, as he grabbed at the silver, was a study for a physiog- 
nomist. He reminded me of a tiger pouncing on his prey, 
and a Shylock reaching for his pound of flesh, if such an 
animal as a Shylock with the nasal development of a gibbon 
can be imagined. | | 

February 16.—We were ready to start at daylight, but 
the morning was spent in combating some more wily 
attempts to extort money from me. The mule-men come 
in slowly, and leisurely arrange their loads. Having taken 
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the whole of the baggage, they calmly assert that the pay- 
ment of the whole of the mule-hire is a necessary preliminary 
toastart. I do notattempt toargue, but shrug my shoulders 
and smile at the preposterous demand. Whena Kakhyeng 
enters into a solemn engagement one day and breaks it the 
next, I find it is useless to remind him of his promise. 
That only infuriates him. The policy of wzs zxertie and 
unlimited patience is the best. 

A characteristic incident showing the Kakhyengs’ ideas 
about meum and tuum occurred to-day. Their pack-saddles 
are furnished with straps for securing the loads, but they 
discovered that we had a supply of rope with us, where- 
upon the straps disappeared and I was called upon to 
furnish rope. This vanished with marvellous rapidity, and 
I detected a roll of it hidden ina Kakhyeng’s bag. Resti- 
tution being called for, the thief and his companions were 
highly indignant at his being deprived of the fruits of his 
industry. According to their code, the man who had been 
clever enough to transfer the rope from my basket to his 
bag was the lawful possessor, and I who tried to recover 
my property was the wrongdoer. 

The Chinamen of the place are highly interested spec- 
tators of the struggles between myself and the Kakhyengs, 
and they applaud my tenacity. Justice and liberality, one 
remarked, have an effect on these savages, exactly the 
reverse of that which they have on ordinary human beings. 
~The possessor of these qualities, instead of being admired, 
is despised by them. 

A rumour that the Poonlien has appropriated all the 
money I advanced him yesterday causes great excitement, 
so I force this Tsawbwa to come forward and make an 
equitable distribution on the spot. 

Then it was declared that not only had the whole of the 
subsistence money which I had given been expended, but 
the mule-men had been obliged to contract debts in 
the village. The idea of any of these savages having 
been able to procure anything on credit in a Burman 
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village was so absurdly improbable that the Tsaredawgyee 
settled this matter by promising to pay all such debts 
himself. 

Then objections were made as to the size of some of our 
boxes, but on my stating that any such boxes I would leave 
behind, the objections were withdrawn. 

The last cause of delay was that Poontsee had cheated 
Wonkaw by getting hold of more mule-loads than he had 
a right to. A vigorous fight of words and offensive gestures 
followed. Poontsee drew his sword, upon which the 
‘‘Khyoung Oke,” a very vigorous and useful Burmese 
officer, went at him and compelled him to sheathe his 
weapon and subside into silence. 

At 4 p.m., or ten hours after we were ready to start, the 
Kakhyengs got under way, and we encamped for the night 
at the village of Tsehet at the foot of the hills. The Burmese 
escort squatted round the camp to prevent pilfering, and 
kept watch very well all night. 

february 17.—The mule-men would not stir before 8 a.m. 
Immediately after leaving the village we commenced to 
ascend, and in an hour and a half we reached the first of 
the Purman guard-houses which have been established on 
this line. In another hour, after passing a second guard- 
house, we mount a ridge from which a splendid view is 
obtained, and at noon we reach Poonlien’s village and pass 
in front of his house. His wife, a fat, elderly woman, 
almost as repulsive a creature as the Tsawbwa himself, 
comes out to meet us. I give her some beads and silver 
pieces, after which she brings out some “‘sheroo,” for which 
she demands payment, though the presents I had given 
her were fifty times the value of the beer. _ 

At I p.m. we reached the fourth guard-house where we 
encamped, having come about fourteen miles. There were 
no great difficulties on the road anywhere. The highest 
_ point reached was 2,300 feet above sea-level. 

The Wonkaw Tsawbwa has been at my side all day, 
singing his own praises and abusing Poonlien. It is satis- 
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factory to find that jealousy exists among these Tsawbwas. 
It is an additional security for us. . The arrangements made 
to prevent desertion on the part of the mule-men have 
been effective. At each cross-road a Burman and a 
Kakhyeng sentry were posted to prevent the wrong road 
being taken. 

The Tsaredawgyee, coming back from a visit to the 
Wonkaw’s house, asks me not to start early to-morrow 
morning because the Wonkaw’s wife wishes to pay us a 
visit. Moung Yo afterwards suggests that the real reason 
for this request is that two unknown Kakhyengs have 
passed and spread a report that there will be difficulties 
for us on the road beyond Tsarai, and that the Burmans 
are greatly alarmed about this rumour. 

February 18.—The Wonkaw’s wife does not pay the 
promised visit, but the Tsaredawgyee appears and reports 
that certain Chinese and Shan robbers, whose rapacity has 
been excited by hearing of our valuable caravan, intend to 
attack us on the debatable ground between Tsarai and 
Manwaing. I surprise him by telling him that this rumour 
had already reached my ears, but I had not placed much 
reliance upon it. I suggested that as the threatened danger 
is beyond Tsarai, and as we are still some distance from 
that place, we should move on to it, as we should then 
be in a better position to ascertain the truth. I further 
suggested that our fifteen Sikhs and his brave army of 
Burmans would be more than a match for any band of 
Chinese dacoits, and that the Chinese officials would cer- 
tainly assist us. The Burmese officers present sided with 
me, and answered by approving shouts and gestures of 
defiance to an imaginary enemy. 

“Yes,” they said, ‘let them come. Where are the 
Chinese who would venture to face the soldiers of His 
Most Excellent Majesty, the Lord of the White Elephant ? 
Let us advance and annihilate them.” 

But the more cautious Tsaredawgyee remarked that, 
although he thought there was not much danger to be 
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feared, he had been ordered by His Majesty to “conduct 
us smoothly and pleasantly to the frontier,” and if His 
Majesty heard that from any want of caution we had fallen 
in with bad men, he, the Tsaredawgyee would be disgraced. 
It was finally agreed that we should move on a couple of 
miles to the fifth Burman guard-house, and from thence 
send forward a small party to see if the road was clear. 

| This last guard-house we found on the bank of the 
Namhpoung River, which is here a rapid stream of clear 
sparkling water, fordable in most places, but with deep 
pools in others, running through a valley only a few 
hundred yards broad. This river may be considered to 
be the boundary between Burma and China, though the 
Burmese claim authority right up to Manwaing, and the 
Chinese, they say, have in an indirect way repeatedly 
acknowledged this claim ; for when a Chinese official comes 
to Bhamo, he is invariably taken charge of by a Burmese 
Guard at Manwaing, just as Margary was. 

As soon as we had encamped, two Tsawbwas with a 
numerous following appear on the hills opposite, beating 
gongs and firing muskets. Our Sikhs, thinking this was a 
hostile demonstration, ran to their arms, but it turned out 
to be only a friendly salute. 

All the Kakhyengs, except the Wonkaw, deride ie 
fears of the Burmans, and want to go on at once, as they 
are afraid of their rice running short. No provisions of 
any kind are obtainable in these hills. As the Kakhyengs 
live mainly on what they steal, and as when traveilers are 
not abundant they rob one another, they do not grow 
enough grain for their own consumption, and what grain 
they have is never husked until the day on which it is to 
be cooked, in order to lessen the risk of its being stolen. 
To prevent the mule-men making their want of provisions 
an excuse for running away, I supply them with rice from 
our stores. 

A Burman informs the Tsaredawgyee that he has just 
arrived from Manwaing, where he was informed by the 
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King's cotton agents that Li-ssu is in league with the 
Tsarai Tsawbwa to prevent our entering China. I 
happened to meet this man on the road before he had 
seen the Tsaredawgyee, and was informed by him that all 
was well at Manwaing. Which of these two statements is 
false ? 

Margary, who met Li at Nanteng, and was so cordially 
received by him, utterly discredits this man’s story, and 
wishes to go on at once to find out what is going on. 

Moung Yo, Li's relative, derides the idea of Li, the 
faithful Chinese officer, opposing anyone who is travelling, 
as we are, under the protection of the Emperor's passport. 

February 19.—I agree to Margary going ahead, as he is 
anxious to do, to reconnoitre. He is accompanied by his 
writers and servants, by Moung Yo, and has an escort of 
Burmans and Kakhyengs. He is to stop at Tsarai, make 
inquiries there, and write back to me at once, waiting for 
us or going on as may appear advisable. 

After he had gone, a Kakhyeng comes and says he left 
Manwaing yesterday, and that he heard there that a 
Chinese official named Yang-ta-jen, in league with the 
Tsarai Tsawbwa, was collecting men to oppose us. He 
says he is one of the two men who originated the rumour 
of yesterday, and that the Kakhyengs are angry with him 
for giving us the information. Li-ssu, he says, is not at 
Manwainy, but at Maing-maw, on the southern route where 
he went to meet us. The Burmans do not place much 
confidence in this man, and say he ts only half-witted. As 
he understands no Burmese, I cannot cross-examine him 
myself. 

News arrives from Tse-kaw that two important Kakh- 
yeng hostages, the Poon-tsee Pawmaing’s and the Tsarai’s 
sons have absconded. This, taken in connection with the 
reported ill-feeling on Tsarai’s part, is rather ominous. 
Other hostages are sent down to replace them. 

February 20.—I receive the following letter from 
Margary : 
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“ My DEAR COLONEL, 

“IT have taken six hours getting to Tsarai—an 
awful road. You will not be able to set foot to stirrup for 
the first hour. Reached Tsatee in one hour forty minutes. 
Good road for half an hour through Tsatee ; after that you 
have perpetual climbing. Reached our old resting-place 
after passing Leng-su at 12.10 (or three hours forty minutes). 
Very little water anywhere. We were delayed half an- 
hour shortly after leaving by the mules kicking off their 
loads, and I had to send back for more. Please tell Doctor 
that there is fine ‘Sheroo’ at Tsatee. My loud-voiced 
Pawmaing went ahead, but awaited us here to say there is 
nothing whatever in the way—road as clear and quiet as 
possible—and he expressed his contempt for the Hsei- 
dawgyee by spitting on the ground, and pretending to 
stamp on his form. People very civil everywhere. I 
shall push on after eating a bit. 

‘‘ Yours sincerely, 
“A, Marcary.” 


I received also a letter from Moung Yo, saying that he 
was most cordially received by the Tsarai Tsawbwa as soon 
as he informed him of his relationship to Li. 

These letters appear to remove the Tsaredawgyee’s 
doubts, and he no longer opposes a further advance. 

We cross the Namhpoung at midday, and mount 
continually till we are 2,000 feet above that river, 
and then the road becomes level and good. We pass 
through two villages, whose Tsawbwas join us. We have 
a magnificent view of the Irrawaddy valley, and encamp on 
the Maroo hill, three miles beyond Tsatee, and 5,000 feet 
above sea-level. 

Some Tsawbwas who live close to Manwaing come in 
and report that there are no difficulties in the way. Moung 
Yo also comes back from Tsarai, and says that the only 
thing that troubles the Tsawbwa is that he anticipates 
difficulty in getting his share of the blackmail out of the . 
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hands of Poonlien, to whom it was paid. If such is the 
case, it will be the fault of the Tsarai’s son, who par- 
ticularly requested that the amount should he placed in 
Poonlien’s hands. I instruct Moung Yo to go back early 
to-morrow morning with a few presents, and a message 
to say that I will see that the Tsawbwa gets all that is due 
to him. | 

Some Manwaing Shans come in to sell fowls, and report 
that all is quiet along the road, on which the Tsaredawgyee 
seems a little easier in his mind. 

February 21.—We were all ready at daylight to start for 
Manwaing when a message is brought from the Wonkaw 
and Tsatee Tsawbwas to say they are not ready, and we are 
On no account to start without them. 

At 8 a.m. these dignitaries had not yet appeared, and I. 
thought I might hasten their movements by going on ahead. 
Accompanied by the Doctor, Allen, and the Sikhs, I started. 
without any. baggage. When about half-way to Tsarai, 
a Kakhyeng overtook us with a message from the Tsare- 
dawgyee to say he wished to consult with me again. |! 
replied that as | was so far on my way I would go to 
Tsarai, and return from there if necessary. Outside Tsarat 
Moung Yo came to meet us, and with him we entered the 
Tsawbwa’s house, which like all the others, is a long, barn- 
like structure, capable of containing hundreds of men. 
Before entering I made the Sikhs draw up in line and 
ground their arms with a good rattle at a loud word of 
command. | 

The Tsawbwa is a truculent-looking savage, a good type 
of a Kakhyeng chief. He was civil, but seemed to be ill at 
ease, and during our interval he went several times into an 
inner room as if to consult some one. In one respect his 
conduct was unlike that of all other Kakhyengs ; he asked 
for no presents. This awakened my curiosity. . The house 
seemed to be swarming with armed Kakhyengs, so that | 
felt glad that I had an imposing-looking lot of Sikhs 
standing to their.arms outside the door, and I sent word to 
them to say that at the sound of a whistle they were 
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to march in. The Wonkaw then arrived, and informed me 
that the Tsaredawgyee had refused to move till we heard 
‘from Margary at Manwaing. The Tsaredawgyee after- 
wards informed me that it was the Wonkaw, and not 
himself, who refused to start. In the assembly I noticed 
several persons whose presence there surprised me. There 
were two Pawmaings in command of the Tsarai contingent 
‘of our mulemen who ought to have been with their mules 
in our camp. There also was the very same Kakhyeng 
“who two days ago told us we were to be attacked by the 
~Tsarai Tsawbwa. | 

The Tsarai derided the fears of the Burmans, and in- 
‘forming us that Margary was already at Manwaing, invited 
‘us to follow him there. 

When I entered the house, I intended to go at once 
to Manwaing, the white cliffs of which were visible, 
but before I left 1 had changed my mind. Why, I 
can hardly say. A number of scarcely palpable little 
reasons gave me an instinctive feeling that there was 
something wrong—something to be cleared up before 
we advanced any further. There was much that was 
‘‘uncanny” in the behaviour of the Tsawbwa, as well 
as in the faces of many of those present. They looked 
as if they were hesitating on the brink of some serious 
determination. 

I finally told the Tsawbwa that it was too late to go on 
to-day to Manwaing, and I would like to send a letter 
to Margary. He promised to deliver it himself. 

We then return to camp, leaving the Wonkaw and 
Moung Yo behind to gather information. 

On arriving at our camp, we found the Burmans in a 
state of great excitement about some Chinese who had 
been seen reconnoitring our position from the heights 
above. 


(The exciting and absorbing events which followed 
were not recorded from day to day, but were noted 
down as soon as circumstances permitted my taking 


up a pen.) 
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February 22.—\ awoke to find myself in a veritable 
hornets’ nest. The position we occupied was at a place 
called the Maroo, or Maloo Tsa-khan (halting-place), on 
the talus of a hill which sloped upwards on our right toa 
ridge about 1,000 yards off. This slope had some trees 
on it, but they were not thick enough to afford much cover 
to any large body of men. In front of us, taking our front 
to be the direction in which we were travelling, was the 
road to Tsarai. On our left was a steep slope going down 
some 3,000 feet to the Namhpoung river. In our rear 
(which soon became our front), slightly below the level of 
the camp, was a comparatively level stretch of ground, 
covered with thick elephant grass, extending to a hill some 
300 yards off, through a gorge in which ran the road by 
which we had come. This was the most vulnerable part 
of our position, on account of the cover it afforded to an 
attacking force. On this edge of our plateau, however, 
were some scattered rocks, which afforded cover to ourselves. 

The Europeans of our party and our Sikhs were on the 
lower part of the plateau, the mulemen and the Burmese 
being higher up on our right. 

This Burmese contingent, which the Tsaredawgyee 
declared to be 350 strong, though we never could count 
more than 120 of them, consisted of villagers levied from 
the Bhamo district for the occasion, armed with various 
kinds of nondescript weapons, most of which were fit only 
for a museum of antiquities—match-locks and _ flint-locks 
which required coaxing before they would go off. These 
men were under the immediate command of a Burmese 
officer called the Tapeng Khyoung Oke, a capable and 
energetic man. 

I was aroused at daylight to be informed that the Chinese 
were surrounding us. I got up, and saw a continuous line 
of armed men defiling along the ridge on our right towards 
the jungle-covered position in our rear. There could not 
be much doubt about their object, but I did not wish to 
be the first to commence hostilities by firing on them. 
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All doubts we might have had were dispelled by the 
arrival of the Wonkaw with the horrible intelligence that 
poor Margary and his followers had all been murdered 
yesterday afternoon (about the time we were in the 
Tsawbwa’s house), and that the Chinese officials of Momien 
had gathered a force of 4,000 men to annihilate us. The 
men we had just seen were an advance guard of 800 men. 
Whilst endeavouring to get back to give us timely warning, 
the Wonkaw had been detained and deprived of his pony 
at Poon-tsee, but he had escaped and come on foot. 

He had hardly finished speaking when fire was opened 
upon us from our front, right, and rear, but principally from 
the rear, where the bulk of the enemy was concealed in 
the high grass. 

The first shot fired was the signal for a stampede of 
the mules and mulemen. One mule was hit, and in the 
twinkling of an eye they all disappeared down the steep 
declivity on our left. Had they been friendly they could. 
hardly have done otherwise, for it was no part of their 
bargain with,us to stand to be shot.at. But the Poon-tsee 
and Tsarai men showed their animus as they passed by 
making grimaces, shouting out ‘‘ They have come,” and 
making a sawing motion with their fingers across their 
throats. 

As soon as fire was opened upon us, the Sikhs were 
ordered to return it. The MHavildar Mana Singh, a 
thoroughly good man, had already made excellent disposi- 
tions for placing his men under cover of the rocks. From 
here they kept up a steady fire, though at first they saw 
nothing but puffs of smoke to aim at. They commenced 
at such a pace that I thought it necessary, not knowing 
how long we might be engaged and fearing our ammuni- 
tion might run out, to direct them to fire only when they 
Saw a man to aim at. 

Encouraged by this slackening of our fire, some of the 
boldest of the enemy showed a disposition to storm. Emerg- 
ing from the gap in the hill, they advanced, waving guns, 
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banners, and trident spears, with comical gestures of defiance, 
and shouting out that they were commanded by Shouk-goon, 
nephew of the great Li, and calling out to the Burmese to 
retire and leave the foreign devils to their fate. A volley 
from the Sikhs, however, when they were still at a distance 
which they probably considered safe, disconcerted this band 
of dancing warriors. Two of them fell, and the remainder 
ran hither and thither, seeking the nearest shelter they 
could find. ‘Two or three of the boldest took advantage 
of some inequalities in the ground, and popped up now 
and then to shout defiance to us and friendly advice to the 
Burmans. They had a hot time of it, and at last ceased 
to appear. 

In the meantime, our Burman allies, crouched on the 
eminence to our right (now our left), were doing a great 
deal of shouting, beating of gongs, and letting off of fire- 
arms. As the Chinese never fired in their direction, their 
bravery was never put to any great teSt, but one of 
thern who imprudently came to our side was, unfortunately, 
wounded. They were, however, much encouraged by the 
—to them astonishing—rapidity and success of the Sikhs’ 
fire, which they hailed with great applause. 

Two of their officers did display a considerable amount 
of active courage, for they came and stood, or rather danced, 
on the rocks in front of the Sikhs, making the most frantic, 
and to us the most laughable, gestures of defiance, heaping 
a great amount of wanton abuse in true Oriental style upon 
our assailants, and daring them to come on and fight the 
soldiers of his Great and Glorious Majesty. One of them 
had an idea that he was making himself foolish in our eyes, 
for he informed me in an aside that it was necessary for 
the big men to do this sort of thing to keep the little ones 
from being afraid. 

After the Chinese had been driven back, they continued 
to fire at us all the morning, but from such a distance that 
their shots were almost harmless. We had only three men 
wounded. There were, however, some narrow escapes. 
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One man took a pretty good shot at me with a double- 
barrelled gun. 1 saw the two flashes, and a Burman 
standing near exclaimed: ‘‘ There is the Tsarai’s son firing 
at you with the gun Sladen gave him.” The same man 
nearly hit Allen, the bullet going a few inches from him. 

One incident puzzled me much at the moment. I was 
standing near the edge of a rock when a flash in my face 
and a loud report at my feet made me start back. Finding 
I was unhurt I stepped forward again to ascertain the cause, 
but looking over the rock could see nothing whatever to 
explain the mystery. I thought at the moment it must 
have been a hand-grenade, but as no others were used, 
this could hardly have been the case. 

It was clear we could keep the enemy at bay during the 
day, but I began to think of what was likely to happen 
at night. By that time the other 3,000 men might have 
come up, and the superiority of our arms would not avail 
us much in a night attack. I could not rely much on 
our Burman auxiliaries, so we should be really only 20 
men against’4,000. An attempt to force a passage through 
the 800 or 1,000 men in our rear would probably result in 
some loss of life, to say nothing of the loss of our baggage, 
which we had now'no means of transporting. I was con- 
sidering the advisability of burning our baggage and retreat- 
ing down the precipitous slope to our left, when the Wonkaw 
popped up and announced that the Tsarai’s son had offered 
him Rs, 500 to go over to the other side, leaving me to 
infer that he was going to accept the proposition unless 
I had a better one to offer him. I did not let the savage 
see what I thought of his impudent faithlessness, but replied, 
“Very well, if you will only undertake to set fire to the 
jungle in which those Chinamen are concealed, and to carry 
our baggage back without loss to Tsekaw, I will give you 
Rs. 10,000. Kakhyeng notation does not run up to tens 
of thousands, so the interpreter had some difficulty in 
explaining my offer, but he was at last made to comprehend 
that he should have some baskets full of silver. He closed 
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with these terms, and after getting a supply of powder, set 
off to get round the Chinamen’s flank to Tsatee, to collect 
carriage and fire the jungle, cautioning us not to fire on 
any Kakhyengs coming through the Chinese position. 

This was the turning-point of the day. In less than an 
hour we had the pleasure of seeing columns of smoke rising 
from the jungle, and very soon the whole hill was ablaze. 
The enemy was seen wildly rushing about and trying to 
retreat to the ridge on our right. Luckily for them, they 
got much mixed up with Kakhyengs who might be coming 
to our assistance, or we could have done much execution 
amongst them. .A Kakhyeng brought us the head of a 
Chinaman and claimeda reward for it. Both Burmans and 
Kakhyengs executed a grotesque war-dance round this 
gory trophy, and the Tsaredawgyee, pointing to it, re- 
marked: ‘‘ Now you see it is the big Chinamen and not the 
Kakhyengs who are opposing us.” At 4 p.m. the whole 
Chinese force was in full retreat along the sky-line of the 
ridge, and we hastened their pace with some well-directed 
shots with the sights up for 1,0co yards. 

The road was no sooner clear than the Wonkaw appeared 
with a long train of mules and men. The mules were 
rapidly loaded up, and at 5 p.m. were all driven off in the 
direction of Tsatee. Having made a bonfire of some use- 
less packages, we quitted the scene of our sharp little fight, 


leaving nothing on it but the Chinaman’s head attached by 


the pigtail to a tree. 

On the road we found that the Chinamen had thrown up 
earthworks across it with the view of preventing our retreat. 
On arriving at.Tsatee the Burmans and Kakhyengs wanted 
us to stay there to defend it against a probable night attack, 
but I found it utterly unsuitable for defence, and went on to 
our old camp on the Namhpoung River. The mulemen with 
the baggage remained hidden all night in the jungle, so we 
had nothing to eat, and having been twenty-four hours with- 
out food, we comprehended what the sensations of a starving 
man would be. . 
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February 23.—We had intended to wait here for our 
baggage and some breakfast, but the Kakhyeng scouts 
brought word that 1,000 Chinese were hastening by 
Poont:-ee to cut off our retreat at the 4th Guard-house, so 
we withdrew by a circuitous route through the Wonkaw 
territory, where no hostile Kakhyengs would venture to 
come, and where Chinamen could not find their way without 
the assistance of Kakhyengs. We hurried on till we were 
considered safe from pursuit, and in the evening reached 
Tsakaw, having marched twenty miles over a mountainous 
country in seven and a half hours. The Sikhs who had 
been forty-eight hours without food were rather exhausted. 

At Tsakaw we were received with many expressions of 
joy by the Burmese population, but the demeanour of the 
Chinese was strikingly different to what it was before we 
started. Then they were civil and polite, many of them 
visiting us and wishing us good luck. Now they can 
hardly conceal their sorrow at our having been able to get 
back. There is no doubt that they knew of the kind of 
reception which awaited us, and that they had been in com- 
munication with the Momien officials on the subject. It is 
surprising that the secret was so well kept that we had no 
inkling of it. 

I have now to institute what seems likely to be a very 
difficult investigation as to the persons on whose heads the 
responsibility for the unprovoked attack upon us must fall; 
but to-day I was fortunate enough to make a very good 
beginning. , 

Whilst I was conversing with the Tsaredawgyee, a 
messenger sent post-haste from Momien delivered two 
letters into his hands. Had I not been present at the 
moment, I should probably have lost a bit of evidence 
which is valuable, considering the persons who wrote it and 
the person to whom it was addressed. 

The letters were addressed by the Burman custom- 
house officials at Momien to the Tsaredawgyee. They 
reported that Margary and his five Chinese followers who 
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arrived at Manwaing on the 2oth were killed by Chinese 
on February 21 ; and that three Chinese officials whom they 
call Bwa, Shoon, and Lyo, sent to Manwaing by the 
Governor of Momien, had charged the writers to inform 
the Tsaredawgyee that the English were to be attacked on 
the night of the 23rd, and that the Tsaredawgyee must leave 
them to their fate if he did not wish to share it. It was further 
stated that 4,000 men were ready to surround the English. 

The messenger himself confirmed these statements. He 
left Manwaing on the 22nd, the day we were attacked. At 
Tsarai he met two Chinese officials whom he: calls Yoon- 
tseng-lweng and Yoon-hsien-sheng, who ordered him to go 
at once and direct the Tsaredawgyee to separate himself 
from the English. Further on he met one Shouk-goon a 
Chinese officer running away from the fight. 

This, then, is direct evidence of the best kind against the 
above-named six Chinese officials. The Burmans have 
probably transmogrified the names, according to their wont, 
but a local enquiry would soon identify them. 

It seems that poor Margary by going ahead saved the 
rest of our party from destruction. We were to have been 
surrounded to-night (the 23rd) by 4,000 men, but the 
slaughter of Margary on the 21st precipitated matters, and 
hostilities were commenced on the 22nd with only 1,000 
men. | 

I am now anxious about the fate of Ney Elias who went 
to explore the Southern route, and have done all I can to 
recall him. 

February 27 (at Bhamo).— A Burman refugee has 
arrived from Manwaing and his statement confirms what we 
have already heard. He saw Margary going about the 
town of Manwaing on the 21st. Two Chinese officials, 
Lyo and Shoon, arrived from Momien with a force of 4,000 
men which encamped outside the town. On the afternoon 
of the 22nd, Margary was invited to go outside the town to 
see some hot springs where he was killed. His followers 
were murdered in the monastery where they were staying, 
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a desecration at which the Shan monks were highly in- 
dignant. The next day things began to get hot for the 
Burman residents. The Chinamen accused them of aiding 
the English, so, on the advice of the Shans, this man 
resolved to fly. 

Two of the party who went with Margary—Moung Yo, 
my interpreter, and Ship-yu-teen, Allen’s writer—are still 
unaccounted for, and the Tsaredawgyee is of opinion that 
the less interest we appear to take in them, the better it 
will be for them if they are still alive. 

March 2.—To my great relief Elias turns up to-day. 
He had started on February 10, and got through the 
Kakhyeng hills without any difficulty. The much-talked- 
of letter, which was to incriminate the Burman Government, 
was there shown to him, and it turned out to be worthless 
as evidence. It might have been written by anyone, and 
was probably written by a priest. The real reason of the 
Kakhyeng opposition to our travelling by this route was 
found to be their unwillingness to allow any armed Burmans 
to enter their hills. 

The Kakhyengs conducted Elias to Maingmaw, the first 
Shan town inside the Chinese frontier. Here his difficulties 
began. The Tsawbwa, an impertinent young boor, refused 
absolutely to let him penetrate any further into China, 
‘passport or no passport.” The Tsawbwa was evidently 
acting under orders, and at the moment there was a greater 
man even than the Tsawbwa on the spot. This was the 
redoubtable Li-tsee-tahi, whose duties as ‘‘ Warden of the 
Marches” happened to have brought him to this particular 
place at this particular time. Considering that we had at 
first announced to him our intention of travelling by this 
route, and that he had left his residence on the northern 
route before the news of our altered plans reached him, 
there can be very little doubt that the motive of his visit 
here was to meet our expedition. 

This dignitary received Elias with the studied civility 
and politeness which he had previously displayed at his 
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meeting with Margary. He professed, however, to be 
unable to remove the obstacles placed in Elias’ way by the 
Tsawbwa, and recommended his going to another frontier 
town, Namkan, and penetrating into China from there. 
Elias took his advice, but found the same opposition as he 
had at Maingmaw. In despair he returned to the Kakh- 
yeng country to await my orders, and there the news of 
our disaster reached him. 

From this episode two important facts seem clear: first, 
a general order to stop us must have been passed all along 
the frontier, and second, Li-tsee-tahi is zo¢ one of the men 
who can be held responsible for the attack upon us. From 
his conduct to Elias we may infer that, had he met us, he 
would have used the same peaceable means to turn us back 
as he did in the case of Elias. 

It still remains for us to discover the origin of the 
general order to stop us, issued in defiance of the Imperial 
passport. Did the Pekin Government at the very time it 
issued the passport send secret orders that we were to be 
opposed? Mr. Wade evidently thinks it capable of such 
an act of treachery. Or did the Viceroy of Yunan, whom 
Mr. Wade describes as an anti-foreign official, take it upon 
himself to disregard the orders from Pekin? 

Margary, however, was loud in his praises of the zeal 
and kindness with which this official assisted him. Then’ 
there is the Governor of Momien. He received Margary 
civilly, but after Margary left, the Burmese Embassy 
passed through Momien. What perfidious suggestions 
these Burmans may have whispered. into the Governor’s 
ear we can imagine, but we are not likely to get any 
reliable information on the subject here. 

There is one unfortunate verity on which they could 
raise a plausible superstructure of lies. Our last expedition 
_ In these parts was accredited to the Panthay rebels then in 
power. The supposition that we have been sent to aid in 
some way the restoration of the vanquished Panthays’ rule 
would require only to be hinted at to be believed. 
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A local inquiry under the protection of an armed force 
seems to be the only possible method of getting at the 
bottom of the matter and exacting reparation. 

March 3.—The Wonkaw brings our baggage in to-day, 
and I am pleased and rather surprised to find that we have 
not lost an inordinate quantity by thieving. It -is satis-_ 
factory, at any rate, that our assailants get none of it. My 
uniform has gone, though I should hardly have thought 
that such finery would have tickled the Kakhyeng fancy ; 
and all liquors, naturally, have had to pay a heavy toll in 
kind, but the great bulk of our property has been restored,. 
which is very creditable to the Tsawbwa, who has carried 
out the contract made on the battlefield, and fully deserves 
the promised reward. 

Direct communication with Manwaing is still interrapeed: 
but news comes in by driblets. The Kahkyengs have | 
ascertained that the number of the enemy we killed was 
twenty, Chinamen sixteen and Kakhyengs four. An official 
at Momien, whom they cail Yan-ta-jen, has punished all 
the officers for not having carried out their orders, which 
were to kill every one, European, Chinese, or Burman, in 
any way connected with the expedition. Allen’s writer was 
killed at Tsarai. Moung Yo's fate is uncertain. 

March 10.—There being nothing further to be done at 
Bhamo, I have come down to Mandalay. As soon as the 
steamer anchored I received a visit from a British- Burman, 
who said he came to assure himself of my safety. On 
February 18 he was at the palace, when the Toung-daway 
Bo (a confidential officer of the King’s) gleefully informed 
him that by that time I was done for, as the Chinese had 
got hold of me. Some days afterwards the same officer 
informed him, but not with so much pleasure, that I had 
managed to escape by blackening my face. 

On my going to the Residency, Strover confirmed thie 
fact that on February 16 reports were current in the palace 
that we were about to be attacked. Whence did the 
Mandalay Court obtain this accurate information? There 
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is only one possible answer. The news came from the 
royal embassy which was at Momien when preparations 
were being made to oppose us. And yet not a hint of this 
was allowed to transpire until it was too late for such a hint 
to be of any use to us. | 

The King is anxious to see me, but this anxiety I do 
not reciprocate. Though I could with truth inform him 
that much praise is due to such of his officials as I have 
come into contact with, yet the rdle played by his embassy 
is SO very suspicious that, until this matter is cleared up, an 
audience is undesirable. So, on the pretext of being obliged 
to hurry down to Rangoon, I escape being interviewed 
either by the King or his ministers. 

Rancoon, arch 5.—Prince Hassan, son of Suliman, 
late Sultan of Talifu, is now here. He escaped the general 
massacre of his family and co-religionists by having been 
deputed, just before the crisis occurred, on a mission to 
India and England. The fact of his being under our pro- 
tection was one of the factors which predisposed the 
Chinese against us. He professes to have received secret 
intelligence from Yunan as to the cause of the opposition 
to our expedition. 

According to him, when the despatch of the expedition 
was first talked of in Mandalay, the King desired the 
Chinese merchants to ascertain what reception we were 
likely to meet with. The merchants wrote to Momien, 
and the Momien folk addressed the Viceroy of Yunan, 
stating that as the province was only just recovering from 
the effects of the rebellion, it was inexpedient that we should 
be received. The Viceroy approved these sentiments, but 
added that, as we were travelling under the protection of the 
Emperor’s passport, we could not be molested in Chinese 
territory, so we must be opposed beyond the boundary. 

The Chinese have made such a clean sweep of the 
Panthays in Yunan, that it is doubtful whether any of the 
few who are left are in a position to know what went on 
behind the scenes; but this statement concords with the 
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general opinion that it was impossible for anyone in Yunan 
to mobilize a force of several thousand men without the 
order, or at any rate the tacit consent, of the all-powerful 
Viceroy. 

No doubt the Chinese will attempt to put all the blame 
on the Kakhyengs. 

SIMLA, April 10.—I have been sent here to supply the 
Government with information so that it may decide upon 
the next move to be made. I find I might have been 
spared the journey, for before my arrival the Government 
had adopted the plan of making no move at all, and of 
leaving everything in the hands of Mr. Wade at Pekin. 

This may be orthodox diplomacy, but we are dealing 
with Chinamen, and this is hardly the best way of securing 
the punishment of the guilty. A local inquiry made by 
Consular officials under the protection of Indian bayonets 
would be much more likely to elicit the truth than a host 
of Chinese mandarins sent from Pekin, supposing even 
that the Chinese Government is blameless in the matter, 
which is very doubtful. | 

But there is a reason for the reluctance of the Indian 
Government to send a small force to the Chinese frontier 
at the present moment through Upper Burma. 

When, in 1853, the Great Proconsul, Lord Dalhousie, 
issued his fiat that henceforth the boundary between Upper 
and British Burma should run along a certain parallel of 
latitude, the line was duly demarcated until it came, at its 
eastern end, to a mountainous country, inhabited by the 
Karennees, or Red Karens, who acknowledged no allegiance 
to the King of Burma. Here, therefore, the demarcation 
Stopped, on the understanding that this people should 
remain independent both of Britons and Burmans. Latterly 
the King has been trying to subjugate these Karens, and 
SO get to the south of the Dalhousie line. This cannot be 
allowed, and Sir D. Forsyth is to be sent to Mandalay to 
convey serious remonstrances on the subject. Until it is 
known in what spirit the King will receive these remon- 
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strances, it would not be safe to isolate a small force in 
Burman territory. The Indian Government is more pre- 
occupied with the Karennee affair than with that of Yunan, 
and is pleased to have found a way of washing its hands 
of the latter by making it over entirely to Mr. Wade. 

Negotiations have already commenced at Pekin by a 
demand on Mr. Wade's part for an indemnity of 150,000 
taels (£45,000) and the punishment of the guilty parties. 

April 19.—The English papers containing accounts of 
the attack on our expedition have arrived. From the large 
amount of space devoted to it, our mishap seems to be the 
sensation of the day, and the details given are generally so 
accurate that they have evidently been furnished by some 
member of our party. The phraseology in fact is not 
unlike that of some of my own reports. 

As my presence here has no longer any razson a@étre I 
am to proceed to China to aid Mr. Wade in his negotiations 
with Pekin. 

Before leaving I do what I can to obtain some special 
reward for the little band of Sikhs, to whose steadiness the 
Europeans of our party owe their lives. The local Indian 
papers, too, are taking up the matter. I find the follow- 
ing in the Pzoneer: The behaviour of the handful of Sikhs 
is a bright feature in the disaster. When Colonel Browne 
first inspected them in Calcutta he. remarked that he could 
walk through China with them (this is a bit of journalistic 
imagination, for I never made such a remark), and their 
conduct proved this no idle boast. They fought not only 
with splendid courage but with deliberate judgment. We 
are glad to hear that the Supreme Government has con- 
sulted the Commander-in-Chief as to the nature of the 
reward to be bestowed upon these gallant fellows.” 

June 13, 1875.—On board H.M.S. Vegzlant, in the 
China Sea. I joined Mr. Wade at Fu-chow, and am now 
accompanying him on Admiral Ryder’s ship on his way 
to the North. 

I have been studying the long and acrimonious corre- 
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spondence which since March last, when the news of our 
disaster reached China, has been passing between Mr. 
Wade and Prince Kung, the Chinese Foreign Ministers 
and the Tsung-li-Yamen (Board of Foreign Affairs). 

As soon as Mr. Wade received the telegraphic news of 
the attack upon us, he made six peremptory demands : 

1. The crime must be investigated immediately in the 
presence of British officers, for whom passports must be 
granted. No report of the trial and punishment of the 
offenders will be accepted, unless the inquiry has been 
made in the presence of these officers. 

2. Fresh passports must be issued for another expedi- 
tion. , | 
3. An indemnity of 150,000 taels shall be paid by the 
Chinese Government. 

4. Immediate steps shall be taken to give effect to 
treaty stipulations about diplomatic privileges. 

5. Effect shall be given to treaty stipulations about trade. 

6. All claims of British subjects arising out of the acts of 
Chinese officials shall be settled. 

It has also been suggested that the Chinese should send 
an embassy to England to offer an apology. 

The first three demands only have any direct connection 
with our affair. The others are quite extraneous to it. 
Mr. Wade is using the case of ‘‘ The Indian Government 
versus The Chinese Government, ve Yunan Affair,” as a 
peg on which to hang a lot of heterogeneous demands in 
which the Indian Government has no direct interest. This, 
as far as the Indian Government is concerned, appears to 
be an undesirable complication of matters. | 

The Chinese seem to see things in the same light as 
myself, for on March 23 the Tsung-li-Yamen wrote: 

‘Other claims unconnected with the subject at issue 
(the Yunan affair) should be dealt with on their own merits. 
It cannot be contended that the existence of this case 
justifies the indemnification of other claims, thus tending 
to no slight amount of entanglement. Separation is 
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necessary in order that the threads of current business 
be kept distinct.” 

Mr. Wade's argument to justify this ‘entanglement ” 
is that “the Yunan and other outrages against foreigners 
are but the natural outcome of the policy followed by the 
Central Government in refusing all public recognition of 
foreign representatives, and in systematically evading the 
fulfilment of treaties. The provincial governors, if they 
are not instructed in so many words to manifest a feeling 
of hostility to foreigners, are but faithful to the principle of 
withstanding, either secretly or openly, every movement by 
which China may possibly be committed to a departure 
from the tradition of non-intercourse. So long as the 
representatives of foreign powers are treated as vassals, 
and are described as ‘having humbly craved an audience,’ 
and so long as treaty obligations are studiously kept from 
the knowledge of the people by the careful exclusion of 
them from the Pekin Gazette, so long will outrages 
occur.” 

To this the Chinese turn a deaf ear, and the only demand 
they have as yet consented to is the first—viz., an inquiry, 
to be held in the presence of British officers. Nine days 
after the receipt of Mr. Wade’s complaint, the Tsung-li- 
Yamen applied for a decree authorizing the acting Viceroy 
of Yunan, Ts’en-yu-ling, to investigate the matter. This 
is the very man we suspect, with good reason, to be mainly 
responsible for the attack upon us! What a farce! At 
the same time, however, the permanent Viceroy, Lin-yo- 
chao, was ordered to rejoin his post. 

Still the Chinese were in no hurry to issue the passports 
for the officers who were to assist at the inquiry, and they 
yielded only to an unmistakable display of anger on Mr. 
Wade's part. At the end of March he informed them 
that if the passports did not reach him at a certain hour, 
he should remove the legation and break off all relations. 
This ultimatum had the desired effect, and passports were 
issued for British officers who were to be present at, but 
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not take part in, the trial. This was described as a ‘‘con- 
cession beyond the limits of what is due.” 

As soon as Mr. Wade got the passports he hurried off 
to Shanghai for the purpose of hastening the departure 
of the officers. But this eagerness seems to have evaporated. 
Two and a half months have elapsed, and the officers do 
not yet seem to be on the eve of a start. They have, 
however, been nominated, and are the Hon. Mr. Grosvenor, 
Secretary of Legation, and Mr. Baber, of the Consular 
Service. The selection of Mr. Grosvenor seems open to 
criticism. One would have thought that an intimate know- 
ledge of the language, the people, and the country, would 
have been indispensable qualifications for the head of such a 
mission. Mr. Grosvenor does not claim to be possessed of 
any of these qualifications, but, as Mr. Wade has been 
supplied with young diplomats as Secretaries of Legation, he 
must utilize them in one way or another. Baber will be 
the working man, and Grosvenor the figure-head. 

The Chinese have nominated a high official to accompany 
the two Englishmen as a guarantee for their safety. The 
great Viceroy, Li-Hung-Chang, was ordered to select a 
man for this post, and his choice has fallen on Prefect 
Suig-pa-hwa. This appointment Is criticised by the Anglo- 
Chinese press, which complains that the man is not of 
sufficiently high rank, but Mr. Wade is quite satisfied with 
him, and has a good opinion of his intelligence. 

What, then, is the cause of our delay in availing our- 
selves of the concession extorted from the Chinese ? There 
seem to be two causes. In the first place, Mr. Wade, after 
obtaining the passports, began to doubt whether it would be 
any use to send two officers to the uttermost part of China 
to be mere helpless spectators at the farce of a Chinese 
trial, in which one of the presiding judges would be a man 
whom we consider ought to be one of the accused. Inthe 
second place, Mr. Wade is hampered by his instructions 
from England. Although a stringent inquiry and the 
punishment of the offenders is insisted upon, the Home 
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Government is not desirous of a too rapid solution of the 
affair. There are just now heavy clouds on the political 
horizon in the direction of Turkey, and they do not like 
the idea of having a Chinese war on their hands in the 
midst of a European storm. So, the latest instructions 
are to temporize. With such a policy, no doubt, the 
Chinese will cordially co-operate. Thus it has come to 
pass that the departure of the mission, which was to have 
been despatched ia hot haste in the month of April, has 
now been postponed to the month of September at the 
earliest. | 

The perusal of that wonderful and admirable publication, 
the Pekin Gazette, or, rather, of such portions of it as are 
printed in English in Shanghai, is amusing and instructive. 
From it I gather that one guiding principle of Chinese 
policy is that each Mandarin is responsible for the peace 
of his district. When any sensational outrage occurs, the 
Magistrate of the locality is forthwith deprived of a button 
and allowed a certain time to discover the offenders, after 
which, if he fails, he is deprived of all his buttons and 
subject to still further punishment. Apparently, in our 
case, as we are mere foreign devils, less drastic measures 
are adopted. Were I conducting the negotiations, I should 
demand that all the officials in Yunan, and especially those 
at Momien, should be stripped of their buttons and sus- 
pended pending further inquiry. I should further inform 
the Chinese that a regiment, as a gunboat cannot get there, 
will be sent to Momien and kept there till the inquiry is 
completed. Had the Yunan outrage occurred on the sea- 
board, Mr. Wade would not have been satisfied with the 
despatch of a couple of officers. They would have gone 
in a gunboat. To treat with the Chinese as with a civilized 
European Government is to invite failure. Their ideas are 
as different from ours as if they lived in another planet. In 
what other country is the custom of substituting ‘‘ vicarious 
criminals” for the real ones usual or even dreamt of ? But 
this is constantly done in China, not only by tyrannous 
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officials, but as the voluntary act of the people themselves. 
It is well known that after the Tien-tsin massacre numerous 
innocent victims were sacrificed to appease our wrath. I 
have often myself, when sentencing Chinese offenders who 
pleaded guilty, felt convinced that these men were not 
the real criminals, but had been paid to plead guilty. 
What good will it do us if a lot of innocent men have 
their heads cut off in Yunan? However, I suppose that 
Mr. Wade, with his unequalled experience and knowledge 
of China and its people, knows best what is possible in 
our case. In the Pektn Gazette of May 15 last I find 
some interesting information about the Burman embassy 
which preceded us, and which I suspect to have had a 
hand in some crafty, Machiavellian way in stirring up 
suspicion against us. The Yunan Viceroy reports that 
this embassy arrived at Momien on February 1, and at 
Yunan on April 1. This report, therefore, took only six 
weeks to reach Pekin. A translation of the King of 
Burma’s letter to the Emperor of China is given. This 
is couched in terms of the humblest servility. It would be 
interesting to see the original, for the Chinese, of course, 
have translated it after their own fashion, and it is difficult 
to believe that the potentate who, when addressing the Queen 
of England, styles himself ‘‘ His Glorious and Excellent 
Majesty, the King of the Rising Sun, Lord of many White 
Elephants, the Great Chief of Righteousness, Emperor of 
Burma, etc.,” should describe himself, when writing to the 
Emperor of China, simply as “ Your Little Vassal, 
Mengdoon of Burma.” This report is useful otherwise, 
as it incidentally mentions the names and status of various 
officials in Yunan, whom we have hitherto known only by 
the Burmese imitations of their names. I have culled the 
names of the following Mandarins who ought to be deprived 
of their buttons: Ts’en Yu-Ying, the acting Viceroy ; Wu- 
ki-liang, sub-Prefect of Momien, whom the Burmans call 
the ‘‘ Won” or Governor; Tsiang Tsung han, commanding 
the garrison at Momien (Margary called him ‘ General 
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Chiang”); Li, a subordinate officer (Colonel ?); this is 
evidently the well-known Li-hsieh-tai; Tung, another 
Colonel. 

_As we know that Li was not present at the attack upon 
us, the chances are that it was Tung who commanded on 
this occasion, but the chief responsibility will rest upon the 
sub: Prefect and Viceroy, as the military would not have 
acted without their orders. 

SHANGHAI, /une 16.—The diplomatic fencing between 
Mr. Wade and Prince Kung continues, but the former 
gains no ground. He carried his first point, the inquiry 
before British officers, only by an ultimatum. Had the 
other points been included in the ultimatum perhaps they 
also would have been conceded, on paper at any rate. 
Now Mr. Wade is beginning to doubt whether the Chinese 
will keep their promise about the inquiry, except at the 
point of the sword, and, unfortunately, political complica- 
tions in Europe prevent our unsheathing the sword. 

As to Mr. Wade’s other demands not included in the 
ultimatum, the Chinese-maintain an obstinate non possumus 
attitude. They object to the payment of an indemnity of 
150,000 taels, or of any sum beyond what may be proved 
after inquiry to be due for losses actually incurred. Prince 
Kung writes that he ‘is at a loss to comprehend on what 
treaty provisions Mr. Wade has based his estimate, and it 
is impossible for him to avoid a feeling of perturbation 
under the circumstances.” With regard to diplomatic 
privileges and trade, he regrets he cannot alter present 
arrangements. He takes the opportunity to remark that 
the passport given to me was only for “ officers travelling,” 
and that such officers were invested with no official functions 
and no powers of remonstrating with local authorities. By 
this he seems to insinuate that our object of opening out a 
trade route was not a legitimate one. 

July (at the British Embassy, Tokio, Japan).—I have 
been sent here to get the views of Sir Harry Parkes, the 
British Minister in Japan, upon the Yunan imbroglio. Sir 
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Harry is one of the great authorities (if not the greatest) on 
all Chinese matters. I am pleased to find that he is of 
exactly the same opinion as myself as to what ought to be 
done. He considers that sending a couple of officers to 
Yunan, unsupported by any force, to be mere spectators of 
a Chinese trial, is an utterly useless and even mischievous 
measure. We should simply inform the Chinese that we 
intend to march a force to the spot and keep it there at 
their expense until we have completed the inquiry we wish 
to make. Unless our Government its prepared to do this, 
it may as well abandon all hope of obtaining redress except 
by still more serious military measures. He instances the 
case of a row a short time ago at Ching-kiang. Two con- 
sular officers were sent there to make an inquiry. But 
they went in two men-of-war. Had they gone without 
these they might as well have stayed at home. The 
matter was satisfactorily settled ina week. If officers with- 
out an armed force would have been useless at Ching-kiang, 
what vood are they likely to do at such a remote place as 
Yunan, where the people are doubtless ignorant that we 
have any footing at all in China. Mr. Wade probably made 
the proposal to despatch these two unprotected officers in a 
hurry, and the Chinese having complied with the demand, 
he finds it difficult to back out of the matter with good 
grace. These are Sir H. Parkes’s views, but they are 
formed without an exact knowledge of the instructions 
Mr. Wade may have received from the Home Government, 
and by which he is probably hampered in his movements. 
SuHancual, Judy 11.—I find Mr. Wade more undecided 
and pessimistic than ever. Shall he send Grosvenor and 
Baber on their fool’s errand or not? That is the question. 
He candidly admits that he has not the slightest hope 
of their doing any good. Some few heads may be cut off 
in Yunan, but they will not be those of the men who 
murdered Margary or attacked me. So sure is he that by 
this means the truth will not be discovered that he would 
personally like to abandon this part of his programme, and 
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make the occurrence simply a pretext for extorting other 
concessions from the Chinese. But for such a policy he 
would not obtain the sanction of the Home Government. 
Public opinion has cried loudly for the punishment of the 
offenders, and however unattainable he knows this object 
may be, he is bound to take such steps as will seem to 
indicate that he is pursuing it. He thinks of sending me 
with Grosvenor. This announcement I do not hail with 
enthusiasm. I have no wish to be identified with another 
failure, when I know that no real public advantage will 
result from it. 

_ July 15.—To-day arrives important intelligence which 
again disturbs Mr. Wade’s equanimity. Li-Hung-Chang, 
the great Viceroy, charged by his Government to conduct 
the negotiations, nominated his own brother, Li- Han-Chang, 
Viceroy of Hu-Kwang, to superintend the inquiry, where- 
upon Mr. Wade sent Grosvenor and Baber to Wu-chang 
to interview Li-Han-Chang. Their report has now been re- 
ceived, and it is far from being satisfactory. The Viceroy 
received his visitors politely, and admitted that he had orders 
to go to Yunan, make an inquiry into Margary’s murder, 
and punish the guilty parties, but he professed to be in utter 
ignorance of the details of the affair, and did not even seem 
desirous of learning anything about it. As for the attack 
upon me, he had never even heard of it, and would have 
nothing to do with it as it was not mentioned in his orders. 
In vain Grosvenor urged that this was, from an international 
point of view, the most serious part of the affair. The 
Emperor had not mentioned it, so he would not hear any- 
thing about it. For him it was non-existent. He made a 
remark, however, about the number of persons with me 
being in excess of that allowed by the passport, which 
showed that he was not so ignorant as he pretended to be. 
As for the safety of Grosvenor in Yunan he would guarantee 
nothing. That was the affair of the Viceroy. He examined 
the passports with critical curiosity, and seemed to doubt 
their valid‘ty because the seal was indistinct. All this Mr. 
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Wade considers highly unsatisfactory. The pretended 
ignorance of Li-Han-Chang about the attack upon me, and 
his determination not to include it within the scope of his 
inquiry, augur badly for the donxd fides of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. So also do his remarks about the safety of the 
mission and the validity of the passports. 

Though I do not venture to suggest it, I am not sure 
that Mr. Wade himself is not partly to blame for the 
omission to include the attack upon me in the Viceroy’s 
instructions ; for, in the passport applied for, the form of 
which was drawn up in Mr. Wade's office, Maryary’s 
murder only is mentioned, nothing being said about me. 
This was a /apsus calamz of which the wily and observant 
Chinamen have not failed to take advantage. 

Mr. Wade at once writes a sharp letter to Prince Kung, 
demanding an explanation of the conduct of Li-Han-Chang. 
He also makes up his mind that it is no‘use my lingering 
any longer here on the chance of taking part in an expedi- 
tion which may never start, ‘‘and which will do no good if 
it does start,” he might have added, but did not. | 

We hear that my defeat is the subject of placards and 
caricatures posted up in the capital of Suchuen. 

By a telegram from India we learn that a force will be 
sent to the Burma-Chinese frontier, Manwaing, to meet 
Grosvenor and escort him through the Kakhyeng hills. 
This shows that the objection of the Indian Government to 
send a small force into Burma has been overcome, and this 
ought in my opinion to be made a new point of departure 
in the negotiations with Pekin. Instead of making a slow 
and arduous journey through the whole breadth of China, 
why should not Grosvenor’s party accompany this force, and 
under its protection prosecute the inquiry at Manwaing ? 

In this way the chances of arriving at the truth would 
be much greater than they can possibly be in an inquiry 
held at Yunan under the presidency of a Viceroy who 
ought himself to be one of the accused. But this does not 
harmonize with Mr. Wade's ideas. 
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July 24.—Mr. Wade writes officially to say that the 
interview with Li-Han-Chang having been so unsatisfactory, 
he has decided on foregoing all idea of a mission until he 
can see his way more clearly. I am, therefore, to return to 
India. 

On my last visit to Mr. Wade I found him deeply im- 
pressed with the idea that he is being humbugged by the 
Chinese. Li-Hung-Chang says one thing, and his brother 
Li-Han-Chang says another. The first is procrastinating 
in order to prepare for all eventualities. He is purchasing 
warlike stores and even the Yunan Viceroy has been trying 
to raise money from the Oriental Bank. Mr. Wade will 
now go back to Pekin and address the Government in a 
very decided tone. He will peremptorily demand measures 
which will guarantee a thorough change in Chinese policy. 
Under threat of striking his flag he will require : 

Redress for the Yunan outrage, including a sufficient 
escort for Grosvenor ; 

Censure of the Viceroy, Ts’en-yu-ling for having during 
six months neglected to furnish any serious account of the 
Yunan affair, such censure to be published in the Pekzn 
Gazette, and to be couched in terms which imply the 
equality of the Chinese and British Governments ; 

Tangible proof of a determination to fulfil treaty engage- 
ments, both as regards commerce and diplomatic relations. 
The policy which leaves the people of China in ignorance 
of the rights of other nations, while it encourages hostility 
to foreigners, must once for all be abandoned ; 

The despatch of a minister of high rank to England, to 
express regret for the Yunan outrage, the decree for such 
appointment to appear in the Pekzn Gazette. 

Mr. Wade has no great hope that these thoroughgoing 
demands _ will be complied with, and contemplates the 
necessity of withdrawing the legation to Hong Kong. 

So, after five months negotiations, Mr. Wade is no further 
advanced than he was on the first day. As the Chinese 
have practically withdrawn the one concession made—viz., 
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the inquiry before British officers, by refusing to guarantee 
the safety of such officers, Mr. Wade has to begin his task 
again from the very beginning. I urge that this seems a 
good opportunity for adopting the only practical way of 
obtaining redress—viz., that of sending officers under the 
protection of an armed force from Burma to make an 
inquiry on the spot at Manwaing. He quite agrees with 
me that this is really the only effectual plan, but does not 
explain why he will not adopt it. That is his secret. | 
surmise that the reason is that in such a case the matter 
would be entirely in the hands of the Government of India, 
whilst he wishes to use it as a lever by which to extort con- 
cessions of divers kinds, in which India has no direct 
interest from the Chinese. The Home Government is not 
the promoter of this policy, for in all its despatches greater 
stress is laid upon the necessity of obtaining the punishment 
of the offenders in Yunan than upon anything else, and in 
subordinating such punishment to other considerations Mr. 
Wade is carrying out his own pet scheme. 

So ends the second act of the Yunan expedition, as 
unsatisfactorily as the first. My rdle in it has been that 
of posting Mr. Wade up in the facts of the case, and 
consulting with him as to the best means of punishing 
the offenders, and so facilitating further attempts to open 
out the Burma-China frontier trade. Mr. Wade's aims 
are different. His ideas have, at any rate, the merit of 
being broader than mine. I look at things from the Indian 
and he from the Imperial point of view. For him, in the 
*Yunan Affair,” Yunan itself must take a very back place, 
and serve simply as a stepping-stone to something higher. 
The Yunan frontier trade, which the Indian Government 
has taken so much pains to foster, is in Mr. Wade’s eyes 
of very little interest, except in so far as it furnishes him 
with a good pretext for obtaining advantages for trade 
on the other side of China, by which not only England 
but all foreign nations will benefit. Still, his scheme for 
deluding the public with the idea that good will result from 
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sending a couple of officers to be spectators at the farce of 
a Chinese trial, is repugnant to my ideas of what is right. 

Lonpon, April, 1876.—I have received official and 
authentic intelligence of the progress made by Mr. Wade 
since I left him at Shanghai in July last. He then stated 
that he was just starting for Pekin, where he was going 
to deal very seriously with the Chinese Government. He 
did not reach the capital till September 12, having spent 
the interval at Tient-sin, in dalliance, and being trifled 
with by that‘astute old ‘heathen Chinee,” the Viceroy Li- 
Hung-Chang. 

Soon after I left, Prince Kung informed him that those 
who attacked me were not Chinese but wild mountain 
men whose object was plunder, and against such men, 
the Prince said, the Chinese would be unable to protect 
Grosvenor. Mr. Wade replied that, in face of well- 
established facts, this was but an idle tale, and he re- 
quested the Prince not to trifle with him. 

In August the report of the Queen’s speech on the 
prorogation of Parliament was received, and the paragraph 
which related to the Yunan affair made an impression on 
the Celestial mind. It said: ‘‘The representations which 
I addressed to the Chinese Government as to the attack 
made on the expedition sent from Burma to the Western 
Provinces of China have been received in a friendly spirit. 
The circumstances of that lamentable outrage are now 
the subject of an inquiry in which I have thought it right 
to request that a member of my diplomatic service should 
take part. I await the result of this inquiry in the firm 
conviction that it will be so conducted as to lead to the 
discovery and punishment of the offenders.” 

The fact of the matter being mentioned in the Queen's 
speech showed the Chinese that it was looked upon as a 
serious one in England, but the form must have amused 
them. 

_ If. the Home Government is really of opinion that the 
inquiry is likely to lead to the “discovery and punishment 
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of the offenders” it must be blessed with.a strong dose 
of xazveté, or have been grievously misinformed. The 
supposition that the fact of a couple of British officers 
being allowed to listen to-—but not to “take part in” 
(though in the speech this expression is used)—an inquiry 
conducted by Chinese into their own conduct is likely to 
lead to the discovery of the truth, is really too paradoxical. 
However, immediately afterwards Kwo-Sung-tao was ap- 
pointed to be Ambassador to England, to convey an 
apology to the English Queen for the Yunan outrage, 
and Ts’en-yu-ying, the Viceroy of Yunan, was censured 
in the Pekin Gazette for his delay in reporting on the 
Yunan affair. 

Thus, two of Mr. Wade’s demands were complied with. 
And so, too, my expedition will come to mark one of the 
greatest epochs in Chinese history—the one in which the 
first breach was made in the wall of exclusiveness with 
which that people has surrounded itself, and when its 
Emperor was forced to admit before his own people that 
he is not the only monarch in this world. This is nothing 
less than a revolution. 

On his return to Pekin in September, Mr. Wade re- 
commenced his series of threatening letters to the Chinese 
Government. On the 24th he informed them that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government must reckon on other means than 
treaties, of which the majority of Chinese officials are 
ignorant, or which the few acquainted with them never 
hesitate to ignore.” 

On the 28th he announced that he was about to haul 
down his flag unless the whole of his demands were 
immediately complied with, and on the following day 
the Chinese began to yield by acknowledging that ‘the 
circumstances of the past and present times are not the 
same,’ and consenting to allow intercourse between foreign 
ministers and the heads of State departments. They 
instructed Mr. Hart to prepare a report on the taxation 
of foreign trade, and officers were appointed to regulate 
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the land trade. The passport question, also, was satis- 
factorily settled. At length, in the beginning of October, 
the Pekin Gazette contained a decree in the sense required 
by Mr. Wade, and for the first time in history the equality of 
foreign governments with that of China was publicly admitted. 

Now Mr. Wade thought it was time to proceed with 
the make-believe inquiry in Yunan, the fons e¢ origo of 
this long diplomatic struggle. The Chinese guaranteed the 
safety of the mission, and on October 5 Messrs. Grosvenor, 
Baber, and Davenport left Shanghai for Yunan. The last- 
named was joined to the party on account of his knowledge 
of Anglo-Chinese law, though it may be doubted whether 
such knowledge will be of much practical use when its 
possessor is to be a mere silent spectator of the vagaries of a 
Chinese tribunal. 

Mr. Wade does not anticipate, any more than he did 
at an earlier stage, that any good will result from this 
mission. It is despatched simply in deference to un- 
enlightened public sentiment in England, as expressed 
by the Home Government. Mr. Wade spoke of it him- 
self as a “fool’s errand,” and after its departure he wrote 
to the Government as follows: ‘“ For any amount of 
puerility and duplicity we must be prepared. ... As to 
justice being done, I have never been so sanguine as to 
assume that it would be. Although, as a matter of principle, 
I insisted upon the admission of British agents to watch 
the proceedings, I never thought it probable that we 
should establish the guilt of the really culpable.” 

If this plain-speaking despatch, which contains the 
sentiments entertained by Mr. Wade from the very first, 
had been written earlier, or before Grosvenor's departure, 
it might have opened the Government’s eyes and made 
it doubt the wisdom of sending Grosvenor on his fvol’s 
errand. At any rate the Queen’s speech would not have 
contained the assertion that the inquiry ‘will be so con- 
ducted as to lead to the discovery and punishment of the 
offenders.” a 
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One good result may possibly be attained by this mission. 
It may prevent a number of innocent men from having 
their heads cut off. But however satisfactory this may 
be from the humanitarian point of view, it can hardly be 
looked upon as an adequate compensation for the outrage 
on the Indian Government. 

In. November Mr. Wade, in acknowledgment of his 
services, was made a k.c.B. The news of this reward was 
received with derision rather than with approval by the 
Anglo-Chinese community, as represented by the local 
press. Sir Thomas Wade, it is said, has obtained nothing 
from the Chinese but empty promises, which will be Broken 
on the first opportunity. 

In thus depreciating the really great achievements of 
Sir T. Wade methinks the press shows some want of 
perspicacity as well as a great deal of ingratitude. It does 
not appear to perceive that Sir I. Wade, in conducting the 
case of “India versus China, ve Yunan,” has so managed 
matters that the damages obtained from the defendant are 
of such a nature as to benefit, not the plaintiff, but a third 
party which had nothing to do with the original complaint, 
such third party being the Anglo-Chinese community. 
Surely for this some thanks are due. If anyone had a 
right to grumble it would be the Indian Government, 
because Sir T. Wade has pursued on its behalf a policy 
which, as he himself admits, is certain to end in failure. 

As to the probability of the Chinese breaking their 
promises, is it likely that Sir T. Wade, who by his dogged 
perseverance has wrung these promises from them, will 
in such a case do nothing further and quietly let them 
have their way? He has already written that ‘“‘the time 
is come when the Chinese must be made distinctly to 
understand that if they trifle with us in this case severe 
chastisement will be inflicted. Their long habituation to 
the near approach of danger has confirmed them in their 
constitutional immobility and their faith in ‘luck.’ The 
tone of our newspaper articles and speeches, which even 
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when they discover a determination to exact what is due 
to us, scarcely ever fail to enlarge upon our consideration 
for China, our interests in the country, and our consequent 
unwillingness to strike, produce among the Chinese but one 
effect.” , 

In December Sir T. Wade discovered that one Seh 
Huan, a man known for his anti-foreign proclivities, had 
been secretly appointed to be an assistant judge in the 
Yunan affair, and that Ts’en yu-ying, the Viceroy, was 
also to take part in the inquiry. He therefore wrote to 
the Chinese Government, saying: ‘ Ts’en is himself one 
of the parties accused of misconduct. It is something new 
that a man in such a position should be joined with his 
judges to report upon his own case.” But the Chinese 
naturally failed to see the incongruity of the arrangement. 

On December 9 there appeared in the Pekis Gazette 
a decree, purporting to be based upon a report received 
from Li-Han-Chang, stating that the Notables of Momien, 
having heard that foreigners with soldiers were about to 
enter their country, assembled a large number of train-bands 
for their protection. On, Margary’s return no notice was 
given to the authorities, in consequence of which certain 
lawless savages took advantage of the occasion to commit 
robbery and murder. As the sub-Prefect Wu-ki-liang. and 
the General Tsiang failed in their duty in not preventing 
this, they are provisionally stripped of their rank, and will 
be brought to trial. 

In January the Chinese Government informed Sir T. 
Wade that the savages who murdered Margary had been 
captured after a severe fight by General Tsiang and Li- 
sieh-tai. A detailed account of the battle is given, but 
it has every appearance of being a cock-and-bull story. 
Doubtless some unfortunate wretches have been captured, 
but no one versed in the mysteries of Chinese procedure 
will believe that they had anything to do with the crime 
of which they are accused. 

On January 24 there appeared another decree, the 
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wording of .which is so involved and obscure that the 
translator admits himself unable to render it into intelligible 
English. The gist of it appears to be that Li-hsieh-tai, | 
here called Li-cheng-kwo, though he was not present at 
the attack upon me, is suspected of complicity with the 
Notables who collected train-bands. He is therefore 
degraded and will be arraigned. with the sub-Prefect and 
General. This is a curious and unexpected move. What 
can be the cause of it? If there exists such a sentiment 
as political gratitude in China, Li should be the last man 
to be deserted by his Government, for he alone of all 
the frontier officials never ceased. to struggle against the 
Panthay rebels. We know, too, that he cannot be directly 
responsible for the attack upon us, as he was absent at 
the time. One can only make conjectures which may be 
wide of the mark, but I suspect that our constant harping 
upon his supposed misdeeds had some effect. Li was the 
only Chinese frontier official with whose name and status 
we were accurately acquainted. Owing to his having, 
"in his capacity of a loyal Chinese officer, objected to our 
expedition of 1867, entering into relations with those in 
rebellion against his liege lord, the members of that expedi- 
tion dubbed him “ bandit,” “ruffian,” etc. But that, instead 
of being a bandit, Li is a suave and polite Chinese officer, 
the evidence of Margary and Elias, the only two Europeans 
who have been in contact with him, plainly shows. But 
the evil reputation then given has stuck to him, and the 
Chinese having found out that he is our dée notre, have 
thought it politic to sacrifice this little victim to appease 
our wrath. In the end he will always be able to prove 
an alibi. 

In January Sir T. Wade intimated to the Home Govern- 
ment that a naval demonstration in Chinese waters would 
much facilitate his negotiations, and a squadron of four 
cruisers was ordered to go to his assistance. What a pity 
that this measure was not adopted earlier! | 

In February Sir T. Wade had an interesting conversa- 
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tion with Hsu-Chien-Sheng the junior envoy designate to 
England. Though nominated in August the embassy has 
not yet left, as it is awaiting the result of the inquiry in 
Yunan. This official, whose relations with his superior, 
Kwo, are not very corcial (which is probably the reason 
of his being attached to him), doubts whether the Yunan 
affair will ever be cleared up. ‘There is one man,” he 
says, ‘“‘who could tell all about it, but he won’t, and that 
is Ts’en the Viceroy.” And he is to be one of the judges 
in the case! The inference to be drawn from this is that, 
in the opinion of the Ambassador, it was Ts’en himself who 
ordered our destruction. Here the story ends. We are 
in a period of- calm, and further developments can be 
expected only when Grosvenor’s report is received, and 
so the curtain drops on another act of the affair. 

Lonpon, /u/y, 1876.—I have seen Grosvenor and read 
his reports. As expected the so-called “trial” at Yunan- 
tsen was a veritable burlesque of justice. But there was 
one incident as unexpected as it was painful. That the 
Chinese would gravely present a number of innocent 
“substitutes” for the real criminals was not to be doubted, 
but that they would have the supreme impudence to include 
among these vicarious victims one of my own followers, 
Moung Yo, my Yunan interpreter, was unexpected. This 
audacious stroke fairly took my breath away when I read 
of it. | 

Grosvenor’s party, after a four and a half months’ journey, 
arrived at Yunan-tsen on March 6, well satisfied with the 
attention paid them on the way. On the eighth they had 
their first interview with Li-Han-Chang and Ts’en-yu-ling 
(called by Grosvenor Ts’en-Kung-pao). The description 
given of the latter is not flattering. He is not a pure 
Chinese, being descended from a Miaou-tsu family, and 
is said to be much disliked on account of his bad temper. 
The Chinese then presented their official version of the 
affair, the result of the diligent inquiries they had made. 
This bill of indictment commenced with prafuse apologies 
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and expressions of the deepest regret that such an accident 
should have occurred. Even before the arrival of Li-Han- 
Chang, they said, the guilty parties had been arrested, but 
that official judged it necessary to suspend from their 
functions the sub-Prefect Wu-li-ssu and the General Chiang. 
The actual murderers of Margary turn out to be wild men, 
robbers by profession. Now who was the originator of 
the opposition to Colonel Browne? Strangely enough we 
discovered that it was the very person mentioned by Sir 
T. Wade—viz., Li-Cheng-Kwo! We were unwilling to 
believe that a person of his condition could be implicated, 
but inquiry left no doubt as to his culpability, though he 
refuses to confess. The Momien gentry feared that the 
Mohammedan rebels who had escaped to the hills would 
come back with Colonel Browne, so they applied to Li 
Cheng-Kwo to arrange with the foreigners not to allow the 
rebels to accompany them. Margary was killed by the 
robbers and not by the men who hindered Colonel Browne 
with the intention of stopping him, but not of hurting or 
plundering him. Colonel Browne, having sent -forward 
his linguist Li (Moung Yo) and Shih-yu-tien (Allen’s 
writer), they too were captured, but the latter managed 
to escape (he was in fact murdered). Li was bound and 
carried to a cave, from which he managed to escape to 
Momien. This man isa distant kinsman of Li-Cheng-Kwo. 
On receiving the Imperial command Ts’en the Governor 
sent a force, which killed six of the robbers and captured 
twelve. So the criminals have been captured, the instigator, 
Li-Cheng-Kwo, is in custody, and a part of the plundered 
property has been recovered. The linguist Li also is 
under arrest; The force which attacked Colonel Browne, 
about 2,000 strong, was composed of wild men, Mohammedan 
rebels, and Shans sent by Li-Cheng-Kwo, who, however, 
was not there. 

This mendacious indictment was accompanied by a mass 
of documents, rubbish for the most part, but in a heap 
there were subsequently discovered two letters which the 
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Chinese must have overlooked, or the importance of which 
they had stupidly failed to see. One was a letter from a 
militia captain at Momien, addressed to Li-hsieh-tai, and 
asking him to return to put himself at the head of the 
train-bands assembled to oppose the foreigners. The other 
was Li's answer, declining the invitation and remarking 
that what was proposed ‘was no light matter.” By 
producing these letters the Chinese themselves inadvertently 
furnished an effectual proof of the falsity of their statement 
that Li was the originator of the attack upon me. 

The ‘solemn trial” of the accused took place on 
March 20. The High Commissioners, sent from Pekin, 
did not appear, and the bench was composed of six inferior 
Chinese magistrates. Grosvenor, being ignorant of Chinese, 
also stayed away. Baber and Davenport attended to watch 
the case. At first they were placed in such a position that 
they could neither hear nor see anything, but on their 
protesting, a better place was assigned to them. 

The accused were eleven wild men, the sub-Prefect 
Wvu-ki-liang, the General Chiang, Li-hsieh-tai, and Moung 
Yo. No witnesses were called, and the proceedings con- 
sisted simply of an examination of the accused. The 
savages, who from their names I suspect were neither 
Kakhyengs nor Shans, were examined through an inter- 
preter. All admitted (according to the interpreter) that 
they took part in the murder of Margary and his attendants. 

On these statements Messrs, Baber and Davenport remark: 

“Tt was evident the wild people did not realize their 
situation, and understood the linguist with difficulty. The 
linguist would say a few words to the prisoners, which they 
scarcely seemed to understand, or at any rate did not 
answer with more than half a dozen words, and then give 
along reply. The linguist appeared to suggest replies to 
the prisoners, or asked leading questions, which they 
acknowledged with a. careless growl, Their demeanour 
was anything but that of criminals who had confessed a 
capital offence. Seated on their haunches on the floor of 
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the court, they gazed on the assemblage with an air of 
complacent and comfortable satisfaction. One of the 
Savages was said by the Chinese to have been wounded 
by Margary, but on the question being put to him, he 
denied having been wounded at all with so convincing an 
air of disdain that the linguist had no option but to reply to 
the same effect.” 

~The sub-Prefect and General knew nothiny about the 
affair or the instigators of it. The General had nad much 
trouble in catching the offenders. In the fight with them 
he had suffered a loss of fifty men and three officers 
killed! 

Li-Cheng-kwo, having been absent, knew nothing. 

Moung Yo made a long statement about himself, his 
sufferings, and his lost property, but he would not admit 
that ‘‘he had ever heard who had stopped Colonel 
Browne.” This under the circumstances was a necessary 
falsehood. To have told the truth would have cost him 
his life. 

My surprise on hearing of the unfortunate predicament 
in which Moung Yo was placed was almost equalled by 
that which I felt on ascertaining that no attempt was made 
by Grosvenor’s party to extricate the poor fellow from his 
perilous position. It was known to them that Moung Yo 
was a trustworthy servant of mine, that he had left all his 
property in our hands, and that he was a British subject 
who could claim our protection ; but no effort was made to 
rescue him. Not only for his own sake, but in our interest 
also, his liberation was of the greatest importance ; for, as 
Grosvenor himself states, he is the man who could give the 
most valuable evidence about the whole affair. I do not 
think Moung Yo would have ventured to say much in 
Yunan ; he must have been too thoroughly frightened for 
that; but once out of the reach of the Mandarins, the store 
of information he had acquired during his captivity would 
be a very treasure-house of evidence. : 

The explanation of this abandonment of Moung Yo is 
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that it was thought safer for himself to appear to take no 
interest in him. I suspect, too, that in the interest of 
Grosvenor’s party it was thought prudent to abstain from 
demanding Moung Yo’s liberation. Its safety might have 
been compromised by a serious difference of opinion 
with Ts’en. It would not have been safe to make any 
sensational discoveries, implicating all the officials from 
Ts’en downwards. A popular émeute would be easy to get 
up, and in this remote corner of the Empire no one could 
be made responsible for it. 

The farce of the trial having been concluded, Grosvenor 
had an interview with the High Commissioner, Li-Han- 
Chang, to whom he said: ‘‘ Let me warn you solemnly that 
Her Majesty's Government will never accept such a state- 
ment as you now put forward as the truth.” Grosvenor then 
wrote to Sir T. Wade: “ The whole story, as at present 
set forth by the Chinese, is but a repetition of the one you 
so summarily rejected in July, 1875. Nota single witness 
has been produced, and not a soul concerned in the attack 
on Colonel Browne (if I except the eleven savages in 
custody), although Ting Taotai admits the attacking party 
to have been nearly 2,000 strong. Such a burlesque of a 
trial, notwithstanding your earnest and repeated warnings 
on the subject, leads me to the conviction either that the 
Chinese Government does not believe Great Britain to be 
in earnest, or else that it does not fear her power to enforce 
her demands.” 

There being nothing more to do in Yunan, Grosvenor 
departed ; but instead of retracing his steps through China, 
he took the route through Momien and Manwaing, at 
which latter place he was met by a military force. of 300 
men, sent from India to escort him. The ease with which 
this force marched through the Kakhyeng hills, and the 
cordiality of its reception by the people of Manwaing, speak 
volumes in favour of my rejected scheme of sending the 
commission of inquiry under a British escort to this place. 
As it was, in his hurried passage through, though the 
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Chinese did their best to bridle the tongues of the people, 
Grosvenor obtained far more information than he had at 
Yunan. 

He identified the spot at which Margary was murdered, 
regarding which even, without any apparent object, the 
Chinese had lied. As Margary’s body had been thrown 
into the river, this could not be recovered. Margary’s 
murder and the attack upon the rest of us were the work of 
the soldiers or Momien militia, who were called out by a 
central committee which had its office in the sub-Prefect’s 
Yamen. One of the captains was a man named Yang, the 
same who was designated by the Burmans as Yoon ; another 
leader was Hsiaou Hung. This is the man who led the 
attack upon us, and whose name was transmogrified by the 
Burmans into Shouk-goon. He, too, is one of the men 
who murdered Margary. Even the Chinese General who 
escorted Grosvenor admitted that this man was responsible 
for Margary’s death. Another curious detail about this 
man is that, at the trial at Yunan, he acted as interpreter 
for the savages, and so, by an ironical arrangement which 
only a Celestial mind could devise, the murderer of Mar- 
gary was actually before the court which tried the case, 
only he was there as interpreter, and not as one of the 
accused! Thus was demonstrated to the people the clever 
way in which the Mandarins know how to befool the simple 
foreign devil. 

The unfortunate savages who were tried were not even 
inhabitants of the Manwaing district. They were amber- 
sellers from the North, who were seized at haphazard in 
the Sanda market. The general belief was that the 
Governor Ts‘en wished to murder Margary when he passed 
through Yunan, but he did not then dare to do so on 
account of his orders from Pekin. 

All that Grosvenor learnt proved the correctness of the 
information obtained by me more than a year ago. 

It goes without saying that the militia captains at Momien 
acted, if not by the orders, at any rate with the assent, of 
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the sub-Prefect and General at that place, and no one will 
believe that these officials would have acted as they did 
without the authorization of the Governor Ts’en. Sir T. 
Wade writes: ‘“ Ts’en is represented to be the most ruth- 
lessly severe official that ever trampled out a rebellion. 
His subordinates tremble at his word. That the sub- 
Prefect of Momien should have ventured to act as he did 
without instructions from Ts’en is simply incredible.” 

The question then arises: Must we look still higher in 
the official hierarchy for the real originators of the outrages? 
Did the Pekin Government, when issuing the passports, 
send secret instructions to prevent our entering China? 
Here we have no facts to go upon, and can only form 
hypotheses which may be more or less well founded. On 
this point Sir T. Wade says: “I doubt extremely that, 
truculent and ferocious as Ts’en is represented to be, he 
would himself have dared, after receiving the Yamen’s 
letter, to allow the safety of the mission to be compromised 
had he not received an order from the Central Government 
that it should be withstood or destroyed, or been assured 
that its destruction would not be viewed with displeasure at 
head-quarters.” 

The readiness with which the passports were given is 
now looked upon with suspicion by Sir T. Wade. They 
would not have been issued so promptly, he thinks, had not 
measures been taken at the same time to counteract them. 

The conspicuous failure of the Grosvenor mission was no 
surprise for Sir T. Wade. He, at least, had never been 
under the delusion that (as stated in the Queen’s speech) 
‘“‘the inquiry would be so conducted as to lead to the dis- 
covery and punishment of the offenders.” As soon as he 
received Grosvenor’s report and a mendacious report from 
the Chinese, he wrote on May 16 last: “ All the blame of 
the murder is sought to be laid on the savages, and they 
try to prove that the attack on Colonel Browne was solely 
instigated by Li, the gentry of the district having been 
alarmed by Colonel Browne’s arrival. All the higher 
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officials and gentry would thus be exonerated. I cannot 
accept. this story with the other evidence in my hands. 
The paper contains contradictions and falsehoods. I have 
made a protest against the punishment of Li, or the execu- 
tion of the savages. I add that I do not any longer demand 
the punishment of the provincial authorities. I fix the 
whole responsibility on the Central Government, and de- 
mand such reparation as will in the future better secure 
foreign relations. Judicial satisfaction is unattainable.” 

Thus Sir T. Wade has been compelled to admit that in 
the matter of the inquiry the Chinese have beaten him. 
He abandons this point altogether, and will use the tragic 
incident of Yunan simply as a stock on which to graft 
matters of a different nature, regarding which he will 
engage in another diplomatic duel with the Chinese. He 
has commenced by threatening to withdraw the legation if 
thelying report of the High Commissioner is published in the 
Pekin Gazette, for the contents of this gazette are like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, and must be reverently 
acquiesced in by all the world. 

We must wait to see whether Sir T. Wade will have 
better luck this time. 


November, 1876.—The Yunan expedition has been on 
the tapis so long without producing any strikingly new 
developments that the public enthusiasm about it has died 
out. As the chances of its becoming a casus de//¢ dimin- 
ished, so also did the public interest in it. 

At Chifu, on September 13 last, it appears to have been 
finally laid at rest. | 

After the mock trial fiasco at Yunan, Sir T. Wade 
remained some months at Pekin, pressing for the fulfilment 
of all the promises which had been made. He demanded 
also that the Governor Ts’en should be called to Pekin for 
examination. This was evaded by Ts’en retiring temporarily 
into private life to mourn for the loss of a stepmother, 
according to the custom which requires officials to vacate 
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their posts when they are smitten with a domestic calamity. 
Whether the stepmother was a real or mythical personage 
we know not. 7 

At length, Sir T. Wade’s patience being exhausted, he 
left Pekin and retired to Chifu, preparatory to breaking off 
all relations. This step, together with the presence of a 
threatening naval force on the coast, brought the Chinese 
to their senses, and Li-Hung-Chang was nominated as 
High Minister Plenipotentiary to meet Sir T. Wade, and 
come to an agreement with him. 

The result of their deliberations was the Chifu Con- 
vention, signed on the above date. By this convention it 
_ is agreed that a proclamation, approved by Sir T. Wade, 

shall be posted up throughout the Empire, blaming the 
Yunan outrage, and warning officials and others to be more 
careful in future, and to pay attention to foreign treaties ; 
no one, except the sub-Prefect and General at Momien, 
shall be punished for the Yunan outrage; the Chinese 
Government shall pay an indemnity of 200,000 taels 
(£60,000), of which 150,000 is on account of the Yunan 
expedition; an Imperial letter of apology and regret will be 
written and sent by a Chinese mission to England; Consular 
officers may be stationed in Yunan; the Viceroy of India 
may send another expedition; several towns are added to 
the list of open ports; if the English Government sends 
a mission to Thibet, passports and protection will be 
granted ; foreign officials in China shall be treated with the 
same regard as is shown to them in other countries; British 
officers shall be present at the investigation of crimes 
affecting British subjects; cases in which British subjects are 
accused shall be tried by British officers according to British 
law ; steamers shall be allowed to touch at certain places 
which are not open ports; the Likin tax shall not be levied 
in foreign concessions ; Likin tax shall be paid upon opium; 
the Hong Kong and Canton trade shall be placed on a 
better footing, etc. 

With the exception of the one point which the Home 
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Government has always insisted on as the most essential— 
viz., the discovery and punishment of the offender—Sir 
T. Wade appears to have extorted from the Chinese all the 
reparation that is possible for the Yunan outrage. In effect 
no one receives any punishment. The sub-Prefect and 
General at Momien are indeed removed from their posts, 
but it will be strange if they are not shortly provided with 
better ones. In return for thus passing the sponge over the 
Yunan affair, the Chinese grant many important concessions 
which have no connection with it. The object of the expe- 
dition—the opening out of the Burma-China trade route— 
has not advanced a step, but Sir T. Wade has attained the 
object which he had in view from the very first. Looked 
at from an Indian standpoint, the Chifu Convention, the 
child of the Yunan expedition, is meagre and disappointing, 
but from an Imperial point of view Sir T. Wade is to be 
congratulated on the brilliancy of his success. The Indian 
Government has to content itself with receiving a sum 
which may or may not cover its expenses in the matter. 
The issue of the proclamation is a useful step, but I am 
surprised that Sir T. Wade has permitted it to contain a 
reiteration of the fable that Margary’s murder was the work 
of irresponsible savages. The permission to send a Consul 
to Talifu is of no great value at present, so far as India is 
concerned, for, as we have no Chinese scholars on our side 
the person appointed must perforce be one of the Chinese 
Consular Service, who will see everything through Hong- 
Kong-Shanghai spectacles, and the Anglo-Chinese on the 
east coast look with no great favour on the establishment 
of trdde relations between Burma and Western China. 
It is time that the Indian Government encouraged the 
study of Chinese on our side. 

As for sending another expedition to Yunan, I think that 
the Viceroy, who will look at the matter from an Indian 
point of view, is hardly likely to deem the results of the 
last expedition to be such as to encourage him to repeat the 
experiment. 
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Ranocoon, /une 10, 1877.—It was with infinite surprise 
and pleasure that I hailed the appearaiice before me this 
morning of my Yunan interpreter Moung Yo, escaped at 
last from his long captivity, looking thin and careworn from 
all the trials he had undergone, but blandly smiling and 
supremely happy at his safe return. I had his statement 
recorded, and this is the gist of it: 

“The last I saw of the expedition party was on February 
21, 1875, when Colonel Browne and his escort left the 
Tsarai Tsawbwa’s house to return to the camp, and I re- 
mained behind to convey a letter to Mr. Margary at 
Manwaing. I was soon afterwards joined by Ship-yu-tien, 
Mr. Allen’s writer, who had lost his way and missed the 
returning party. The chief was civil and polite, and in the 
evening we induced him and two of his followers to ac- 
company us to Manwaing. Before starting the chief took 
my gun from me, on the pretence that he could use it better 
than I, which was very likely true. When about half- 
way we met two other Tsawbwas, Noung-gaw and Tset-tee, 
and the Tsarai chief sent us on ahead, saying he wished to 
talk tothese twomen. As he did not rejoin us and night was 
coming on, we retraced oursteps and got back to Tsarai, where 
the Tsawbwas had already arrived. The Tset-tee man 
then fired off my gun and plundered myself and Ship-yu-tien 
of all we possessed—ponies, bedding, clothes, and arms—and 
put us under a guard. The Noung-gaw and his men then 
went off in the direction of the camp. We were confined 
for the night in the Tsarai’s house, where there were about 
seventy men, who cooked an enormous quantity of rice and 
then most of them left carrying the rice. During thé night 
I heard a continual tramp, as if large bodies of men were 
passing going in the direction of our camp. I begged the 
chief and his wife to release me, but they said that though 
I had nothing to fear from the Kakhyengs, they dare not 
release me lest the Chinese should punish them. All night 
long men were going and coming, but no one would tell 
me what was happening. ‘ You will know to-morrow,’ 
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they said, and at daylight the chief said : ‘Do you know who 
were passing last night? It was the Chinese going to fight 
and kill all your people.’ I again begged to be released, say- 
ing, ‘Let us two have our liberty and get a chance of escaping 
through the jungle.’ He refused, but promised to speak on 
our behalf when the Chinese returned. During the day 
Kakhyengs kept running in to get powder and bullets, and in 
the afternoon Chinese and Kakhyengs straggled into the 
village, some wounded, and some with all their hair, eye- 
brows, and eyelashes burnt off. They were blaming one 
another for the loss of the battle, and sol learnt that our party 
had been attacked and had driven offits assailants. Before 
sundown two of the Momien headmen, Lin-hsiaou-hung 
(Shoukgoon in Burmese) and Whang-pin-chon, who had 
led the Chinamen in the fight, came to the Tsawbwa’s 
house. We prostrated ourselves before them and prayed 
for our liberty. They kicked us and ordered us to be 
bound. We were tied up where I could not hear distinctly 
everything that was said, but I heard these two blame the 
others for their failure. ‘ How could we withstand the 
stormlike hail of bullets and the jungle fire ? they replied. 
Many questions were asked as to whether any English had 
been killed. Some said ‘ yes’ and some ‘ no.’ 

‘The next morning a Chinaman who had lost two brothers 
in the fight, came weeping into the house, and seeing us 
bound, fired his musket at us, but the bullet passed under 
my arm into the wall. On their reckoning up their losses, 
they found that six Chinese and four Kakhyengs had been 
killed, and three Chinese mortally wounded, but several 
others were unaccounted for. 

“The relatives of the Kakhyengs who had been killed 
demanded compensation from the Tsawbwa, and he re- 
ferred them to the Chinese. Ultimately it was agreed that 
two viss of silver (Rs. 264) should be paid for each Kakhyeng 
killed. 

“The attacking party had left Momien 500 strong, 
and they were joined on the way by as many more 
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Chinese, Shans and Kakhyengs, so it amounted to about 
1,000 men. 

“In the evening I and Ship-yu-tien were taken to Man- 
waing. We were bound neck to neck, and our arms were 
tied behind our backs. We were taken to the Shan 
monastery, and later on the headmen came to examine us. 
I told them that the expedition had come with passports 
from the Emperor, bringing plenty of presents and not to 
fight. It consisted of only five Englishmen and fifteen 
policemen for protection against the Kakhyengs. Wang- 
pin-chon beat me with a stick, saying: ‘You are English 
and are telling lies.’ The Shan priest then interfered, 
saying: ‘If you are going to punish these men, do it else- 
where, and do not desecrate my monastery. They then 
removed us to the Chinese temple, where | was hoisted up 
to a beam by a rope passed under my armpits. As | 
adhered to my statement they lowered me, put my feet in 
the stocks and again hoisted me. I hung doubled up, with 
my face downwards. As I would not say that the English 
had come with cannon to fight, I was left there till my arms 
became dislocated. I became senseless, and remained so - 
till the next day, when I found myself lying on the floor. 
They gave me some rice, but I could not eat, my-arms being 
useless. In the evening Whang-pin-chon came to examine 
Ship-yu-tien. He said he had come by sea with his master 
under orders from Pekin. As they got nothing out of him, 
they beat him and left us under the guard of two men, who 
chained us by the neck to posts. Thus we remained for 
some days. The Shan priest brought us food, clothing, and 
straw, but most of this was appropriated by the guards. 

‘At last a relative of mine took courage to come and see 
me. He told me that a bribe to the headmen might 
procure our liberty. I got him to write to my mother at 
Momien, and also to go to the headmen, now in Momien. 
There were four of these headmen, Lin-hsiaou-hung, 
Whang-pin-chon, Shoon-loon, and Liu-see-lwai, all Momien 
men, and the last from the same village as myself. It was 
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agreed that my life should be spared on payment of 
Rs. 300. 

“On April 20 Ship-yu-tien was sent for to be examined 
by Whang-pin-chon. The guard took him away, and I 
never saw him again. In an hour three men came, their 
hands covered with blood, and threw down Ship-yu-tien’s 
pigtail, trousers, and shoes, and told me they had killed 
him, and it was my turn now. They were tying me up 
when my relative rushed in and said that Whang-pin-chon 
had ordered that I was not to be killed. They then left 
me to go to Whang-pin-chon. Three days afterwards 
a relative arrived from Momien and paid the Rs. 300. A 
doctor, sent by my mother, also came to attend to my 
dislocated arms, which were so useless that I could not 
feed myself. I was still kept for about four months 
chained to a post. During this time there was a serious 
dispute between the Shans and Chinese, the former 
alleging that their monastery had been desecrated by Mr. 
Margary’s writer having been murdered there; but a 
report having come that the English were about to 
make war on China, this matter was dropped. I first 
heard of Mr. Margery’s murder when I was _ being 
taken from Tsari to Manwaing. The Chinese pointed 
out a place in a paddy-field as the spot where it was 
committed, — 

“At length, after my mother had paid Rs. 500 to the 
Governor of Momien, I was sent from Manwaing to 
Momien. Before leaving Manwaing I was cautioned to 
be silent as to what had occurred there. After four 
days’ march we reached Momien, where I repeated before 
the Governor my statement as to the pacific nature of the 
expedition, and I was then released with permission to 
reside at my mother’s, on giving sureties in the sum of 
Rs, 50,000 not to return to Burma. The Governor after- 
wards sent a message to say that [ was not to show myself 
in the town, as he had reported officially that all Mr. 
Margary’s followers, including myself, had been killed. 
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As I was very ill in consequence of the torture I had 
undergone, I could not go out. 

‘‘ About a month after my release a famous General, Yan- 
tha-ye, came with 2,000 men to take away the Governor 
Wu-ki-liang, the General Chiang, and Li-hsieh-tai to Yunan- 
tsen. The last could not be found, and did not come 
in until his brothers were seized. He then went to Man- 
waing, and returned with Mr. Margary’s effects, pony, etc., 
and thirty Kakhyeng prisoners. Of these fifteen were 
selected on account of their ignorance of Chinese to be 
sent to Yunan. At Li-hsieh-tai’s urgent request I accom- 
panied him to Yunan-tsen. Five days’ march beyond 
Talifu it was found that three of the Kakhyengs under- 
stood Chinese, so they were at once put to death. Li- 
hsieh-tai wished me to testify that when the fight occurred 
he was a long way off with Mr. Elias. I told him that all 
I could say was that he was not at Tsarai or Manwaing 
when I was there. Soon after arriving at Yunan I was 
informed by the officials that I should have to state that 
the Kakhyeng prisoners were the murderers of Mr. 
Margary. I declined to do so, so they said: ‘ You are 
a dependent of the English and a liar; if you do not speak 
as we order you will be killed... Two days afterwards 
Tsen the Viceroy said to me: ‘ We shall now state that 
you and the Kakhyengs murdered Margary, and you must 
sign a statement to that effect.’ On my friends advising 
me that this was the only way of saving my life I signed. 

“A month after this the High Commissioner, Li-Han- 
Chang, arrived, and then both I and Li-hsieh-tai were 
thrown into prison. I was brought several times before the 
High Commissioner, who asked me what reason I had for 
hating the English and for murdering Margary. To save 
my life I had to acquiesce in the assumption that I was 
the murderer. | 

‘“As the English Commissioners were expected, we had 
rehearsals of the trial which was to take place before them. 
These rehearsals were so frequent that I know them by 
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heart. Hsiaou-hung, the man who had charge of me 
at Manwaing, was appointed interpreter. I don’t think 
he knew much of the language. This is a specimen of the 
examination : 

‘‘Question by Commissioner: Why do you hate the 
English so that you murdered Margary ? 

‘Question as put by interpreter : Do you cultivate paddy, 
or what, in your fields? 

‘‘Answer as given by interpreter: The English are 
always taking other people’s lands, so we hated them 
and killed Margary. 

‘““Q. by Commissioner: How many men of Margary’s 
party were killed ? | 

‘““Q. by interpreter: How many bullocks have you? 
Hold up fingers to show the number. 

‘‘(Five fingers are held up.) 

“ A. by interpreter: Five persons were killed. 

‘*Q. by Commissioners: Did you kill them by gunshot, 
spear, or sword ? 

“Q. by interpreter: With what do you fell trees? and 
show how you strike them. 

“(The Kakhyengs now showed the action of felling 
trees. ) 

‘A. by interpreter: We did not use guns or spears ; we 
cut them with swords. 

“At this time I and Li-hsieh-tait were kept in separate 
prisons. As I learnt afterwards, he once sent a letter to 
me saying that the best plan would be for me to tell the 
truth to the English Commissioners, and he would give the 
names of all the officials responsible, from the Governor 
downwards. 

‘“ Unfortunately this letter reached the Governor Tsen’s 
hands and was wellnigh undoing us. It was ordered that 
I was to have poison in my medicine. I was informed of 
this afterwards by the man who was to have poisoned me 
and whose heart failed him at the last moment. Li was to 
be blown up in his prison, but he had a strong party in the 
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city and was kept informed of all that was going on. 
When they began to dig under his prison he made such a 
row that the work was stopped. It was the fear of a rising 
on the part of Li’s adherents that saved us. The men told 
off to kill us were bastinadoed for their faint-heartedness, 
but they preferred that to running the risk of incurring the 
vengeance of Li’s party. 

‘ The officials were quite convinced that I spoke English, 
and nothing would persuade them of the contrary. They 
were afraid, therefore, of my holding communication with 
the English Commissioners when they arrived; and Tsen 
the Governor said: ‘If Moung. Yo reveals anything, he 
and Li must be killed; and we will kill also the English 
Commissioners. We may as well have a double as a 
single murder to answer for.’ 

“When the English Commissioners arrived my heart 
shrunk within me on finding that neither Colonel Browne 
nor anyone who spoke Burmese was with them. To tell 
the truth to them in Chinese, of course, would have cost 
me my life. About a week after their arrival the trial 
commenced, and all we prisoners were produced before 
them. The others were not examined in my presence, but 
I heard that the rehearsed programme was adhered to. 
In fear of death, I was forced to let it be understood that I 
was one of the murderers. I never got an opportunity of 
saying a word of truth. I was taken back to prison, 
and the English Commissioners left for Talifu. Some 
days afterwards I and the Kakhyengs had again to sign 
our statements. The latter did so by inking the palms 
of their hands and making an impression of the whole 
of the hand on the paper. I was then informed that no 
final decision would be arrived at until the English and 
Chinese Governments had been referred to. But in the 
meantime I was not to be made away with, lest the English 
should make another complaint. I was still kept in con- 
finement, but in August I became so ill that I was released 
on security. On November 19 final orders came from 
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Pekin. Wuc-ki-liang, the Governor of Momien, Tsiang, 
the General, and Li-hsieh-tai, were to be dismissed from 
their appointments, and I and the Kakhyengs were to be 
released. I was so ill that I could not leave Yunan till 
December. At Talifu I met the dismissed Governor, Wu- 
ki-liang, and paid my réspects to him. He said: ‘I am 
now no one and am a poor man, but take these two pieces 
of silver and goon your way.’ I replied that I could not 
take his money, and was only too thankful to have escaped 
with my life. 

‘In the meantime I found there had been a revolution in 
Momien. Of the 2,000 men brought there to arrest Li- 
hsieh-tat 1,000 had been left behind, and as they could 
get no pay they mutinied and seized the city. Troops 
came from Yunan, and after some months’ fighting, during 
which 5,000 people were killed, the city was retaken. 
The heads of four leading mutineers and four barrels of 
ears were sent to Yukan as tokens of victory. During the 
siege the fifteen Kakhyengs (out of the thirty arrested for 
Margary’s murder) who had been left there were all killed. 

“The Governor (Wu-ki-liang’s successor) was banished to 
Thibet for maladministration, and the General committed 
suicide to escape a similar fate. 

‘When I reached Momien I received a letter from a 
friend at Yunan, Sai-tai-lai, who had been very kind to me 
there, saying that he was appointed Governor of Momien, 
so I waited for him there, and on his arrival stayed with 
him for some time. 

‘Whilst at Momien I made inquiries about Mr. Margary’s 
murder, and found that Hsiaou-hung (the man who had 
guarded me and acted as Kakhyeng interpreter at Yunan) 
was one of the actual murderers, but that all the officials 
were responsible. 

“On Mr. Margary’s passage through Yunan, the Viceroy 
Ts’en ordered the Governor of Talifu to kill him. The 
Talifu man, being afraid of taking the responsibility of 
such a step, passed him on in haste to Yung-chang-fu with 
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similar orders to the Governor there. He, however, again 
passed him on to Momien. All of them shirked the 
responsibility. When Mr. Margary had passed out of 
Yunan the General and the headmen (Hu-shing and 
Y¥ang-quang being the chiefs) of Momien plotted with Li- 
hsieh-tai to destroy the whole expedition. To avoid 
responsibility this was to be done in Kakhyeng territory, 
but the ‘Tsarai Tsawbwa objected to this taking place in 
his district, so the attack was made before the expedition 
reached Tsarai. 

‘“’When.a General came from Yunan to arrest Li-hsieh-tai, 
Hu-shing, fearing to be compromised, fled from Momien, 
and did not return till I came back there. 

‘Though the new Governor of Momien treated me like 
a son, I longed to get back to Burma to my family, so 
he gave me money and an escort of twenty men to accom- 
pany me to Manwaing. After visiting the Shan priest 
there, and thanking him for his kindness to me whilst | 
was a prisoner there, I joined a caravan going to Bhamo. 
I avoided the Tsarai route, as I feared that the Kakhyengs, 
if they had heard that I had accused their countrymen of 
murder, might take vengeance on me. 

“After an absence of two and a half years, the greater 
part of which I spent in prison, I have had the happiness 
of rejoining my family.” 

This simple narrative of Moung Yo’s adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes from death is interesting and instructive, . 
and throws new light on some of the incidents of the 
expedition. 

The apparently pusillanimous abandonment of Moung 
Yo by the Grosvenor mission at Yunan turns out, after 
all, to have been the most prudent course which could 
have been adopted. The ruthless Satrap Tsen, who had 
slaughtered in cold blood thousands and tens of thousands 
of Panthays, many of them innocent women and children, 
would not have hesitated to dispose in a similar manner 
of a small batch of ‘foreign devils’ who had become 
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possessed of compromising secrets, especially as he could 
have devised means of doing so without incurring direct 
personal responsibility. Poor Margary has recorded that 
nowhere during his long journey through China did he 
meet with so much civility and politeness, and such an 
eager desire to forward him on his way, as in Yunan. 
This he attributed to the emphatic nature of the orders 
given by ‘the excellent Viceroy Tsen,” who displayed the 
most Jaudable zeal in carrying out the orders from Pekin. 
Little did he imagine that the real motive for all this zeal 
was a secret order to kill him, passed on from station to 
station, and unexecuted simply because each recipient 
thought it best to throw the responsibility on to the 
shoulders of his neighbour. Naturally each official would 
say: “If So-and-so desires this foreigner to be killed, why 
did he not do it himself ? Evidently there is some lurking 
danger in the matter, so I will pass the man and the order 
on to the next official as quickly as possible.” 


I forwarded Moung Yo’s statement to the Embassy at 
Pekin, hoping he might get some compensation for his 
sufferings out of the indemnity paid by the Chinese 
Government; but unfortunately the Yunan affair had been 
officially declared to be ‘‘closed,” and all the indemnity had 
been distributed, so the poor fellow got nothing. 


SOME EVENTS, AS RECORDED IN MY DIARY, 
WHICH PRECEDED MY FIFTH AND LAST VISIT TO 
MANDALAY. I WAS THEN COMMISSIONER 
TO PEGU, RESIDING AT RANGOON. 


March 24, 1878.—At Prome. Mr. Shaw arrives here 
to-day on his way to Mandalay, where he has been ap- 
pointed by the Viceroy as Resident. This appointment ts a 
new departure on the part of the Government with regard 
to the selection of the Resident, Mr. Shaw belonging 
neither to the civil nor military service. Hitherto the choice 
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has been confined to officers who have had experience of 
Burma, and are recommended by the Chief Commissioner. 
Mr. Shaw is a traveller, who has distinguished himself by 
journeys in Central Asia, and has never been in Burma or 
anywhere near it before; he naturally knows nothing 
about the country, the people, or their language. The 
Government was desirous of giving him some official 
position, and just at that moment the Mandalay post fell 
vacant, so they dumped him down there. It seems a case 
of sticking a square man into a round hole, and it will take 
him some time to adjust himself to his environment. I do 
not envy him his task of threading his way through mazes 
of intrigue with the aid of an interpreter who cannot always 
be implicitly trusted. 

August 19, 1878.—At Thayetmyo. I have had a more 
than usually interesting Sessions case to-day: the trial of 
Kassim Singh, a Ghurka, for the murder of M. T. Cooper, 
the Assistant Resident at Bhamo, whose extradition the 
Mandalay Government has with some difficulty been in- 
duced to grant. Mr. Cooper was a distinguished traveller 
in little-known parts of China, and was appointed at Bhamo 
with the idea that he might be useful in fostering trade 
between Burma and China. I had seen a little of him 
once, having been a fellow-passenger with him, and I then 
entertained some doubt as to whether he possessed sufficient 
tact and pliability to succeed in a post like that at Bhamo. 
His melancholy end seems to have been due to his want of 
temper, and his inability to understand the people by whom 
he was surrounded. He was furnished with a guard of 
Ghurkas for his protection, and he had so little regard for 
the caste prejudices of these men that he continually out- 
raged their religious feelings. In a fit of exasperation at 
this treatment, one of these men, Kassim Singh, cut him 
down and killed him. The provocation this man had re- 
ceived was so gross that, had he murdered Cooper alone, | 
should not have sentenced him to death. But he had 
committed a double murder, having also cut down an 
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innocent native doctor. He saves trouble by pleading 
guilty. 

September 26, 1878.—At Rangoon. At last my old 
friend Mengdoon Meng appears to have finally departed 
for the country of the Nats (angels). Reports of his 
serious illness have been current for some time. The 
exact date of his death is not known, and probably never 
will be known to the public; for between the dates of his 
actual and of his official decease, an interval was necessary 
to enable the ministers to arrange for the succession, in — 
consequence of the King, since the murder of his last duly 
appointed heir-apparent (his brother) having refused to 
nominate another. A royal edict, supposed to have been 
issued by the old King, has now appeared. This installs 
one of his younger sons, the Thibaw Prince, as_heir- 
apparent. It states that this prince has been chosen ~ 
because he is well versed in the Pietagat (Buddhist 
scriptures), and has passed three first-class examinations 
with degrees of honour, and is well up in civil and religious 
law. These alleged motives for the selection are very 
modern and rather comical ; it is as if the post had been 
put up to a competitive examination. 

This has taken every one by surprise, and there is no 
doubt that the nomination was never made by the old 
King. Thibaw, now only twenty years old, is the son of 
the only one of the King’s wives. who was ever convicted 
of infidelity, and was consequently expelled from the palace 
in 1864. She had carried on a liaison with a monk, and 
after her divorce she herself assumed the dress of a nun. 
Her son was the last of all his children whom the old King 
would have chosen to succeed him. For an explanation of 
the mystery, cherchez la femme, or, rather, des femmes. The 
succession of Thibaw to the throne is due to feminine 
intrigue. 

The senior of the old King’s wives now alive is the 
Hseng-hbyuma-sheng (Lady of the White Elephant). She 
has two daughters, the Mogoung and the Myadoung 
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princesses. The latter is also known as Tsu-bhura-lat. 
Both these damsels fixed their affections on Thibaw, and he 
received them both in marriage. The younger appears to 
be a self-willed and strong-minded young person. She 
resolved to have the monopoly of her husband’s attentions 
and not to play second fiddle,.so the elder sister was thrown 
back on her mother’s hands. As soon as the succession to 
the throne was open, the strong-minded Tsu-bhura-lat de- 
termined that she would reign as Queen, and that her 
husband consequently should be King. The ministers 
were no match for two strong-minded women, and what 
these two willed has come to pass. Perhaps the Prime 
Minister, knowing the doubt which existed as to Thibaw’s 
paternity, was not averse to new blood being brought into 
the family, as it is recognized that the breeding in and in 
between brothers and sisters has a bad effect on their 
posterity. 

The natural result of the coup d'état was the arrest of all 
the other members of the royal family, between 100 and 
200 in number. Some attempted to escape, but most of 
them were captured and some killed. Two of them, the 
Nyoung-yan and the Nyoung-oke_ princes, sons of the 
Tadaing she Queen, with their families, managed to effect 
their escape, and very sensibly took refuge in the British 
Residency. The Nyoung-yan is the very prince who, by 
the preference shown for him by the old King and by the 
popular voice, has been indicated as the most proper person 
to succeed to the throne. 

The mother of the two princes is imprisoned in the 
palace as a hostage for their good behaviour. Thibaw has 
demanded that the two princes should be delivered up to 
him, and met, of course, with a refusal. This makes Shaw’s 
position a very ticklish one, as he possesses no means of 
resisting a demand accompanied by force. 

_ December 1, 1878.—Last month it was considered that 
the residence of the Nyoung-yan and his followers in the 
sanctuary of the British Residency had lasted long enough. 
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His numerous partisans outside were forming plots to place 
him on the throne, and his presence was a continual source 
of danger to the Resident. An armed steamer was accord- 
ingly sent up, and he has been safely brought down to 
Rangoon, where he is placed under my care. He is an 
extremely agreeable and intelligent man, with a knowledge 
of the world which is remarkable in a prince who has never 
before been outside Mandalay. The idea of placing himself 
under the protection of the British was one which it was 
very unlikely that any less well-informed prince would have 
adopted. His brother, the Nyoung-oke, is less intelligent, 
but he is strong-minded, and more of a fighter than his 
brother. : 

The ladies and children of the party have the run of my 
house, where they delight in studying English ways and 
customs, which are so entirely new to them. They rapidly 
accommodate themselves to circumstances, and learn among 
other things not to attempt to eat ices with their fingers. 
The two princes declare that they look upon me as their 
‘father and mother,” and take up a great deal of my time 
with their frequent visits. I take them to inspect H.M.S. 
Evuryalus and the parades of the 89th Regiment, by which 
they are greatly impressed. Their admiration seems to be 
excited more by the precision of the military manoeuvres 
than by the wonders of a modern man-of-war. 

From the Nyoung-yan I get some interesting particulars 
about his mother’s family. She was not one of the King’s 
sisters, and consequently was never the chief Queen—a 
position reserved exclusively for the sisters of the reigning 
monarch ; but she was the second wife he married in point 
of time, and may be said to have been his favourite one, as 
she bore him nine children. The King, before his accession, 
was indebted to her pecuniarily, as she came of a wealthy: 
family. One of her brothers was Moung-oke, the Governor 
of Rangoon, known in history as the Viceroy of Pegu, 
whose conduct was the cause of the last Burmese war and 
the loss of Pegu to the Burmese throne. Moung-oke has 
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recently been murdered by Thibaw, and it is strange to see 
his nephews now placing themselves under the protection 
of the British Government. The lesson of the war was 
not thrown away upon the family, and Moung-oke, accord- 
ing to the Nyoung-yan, used to bemoan the part he had 
taken in it, excusing himself on the plea of ignorance, and 
saying : “I had all my life met only Armenians, half-caste 
Portuguese, and such like, who approached me crawling on 
their knees and gave me bribes. I believed that no 
foreigners ever came to Burma except to avoid the starva- 
tion that awaited them in their own countries. I had no 
idea that there were any gentlemen amongst foreigners ; 
so when the English officers came, thinking they were like 
all the others, I left them to be dealt with by my sub- 
ordinates.” 

When the late King came to the throne he gave the 
Nyoung-yan’s mother the highest place he could amongst 
his Queens—viz., next after his own sister. At the time of 
his death his three eldest sons were the Thon-tsay, Mek- 
hara, and the Nyoung-yan. The two first were killed by 
Thibaw. Before. Mengdoon’s death these three were con- 
sidered to be the favourites in the running for the succession. 
The constitutional practice in Burma has been for each 
King, on his accession, to name his heir-apparent (Uparaja). 
The late King nominated his brother, generally known by 
us as the Crown or War Prince. When some of the King’s 
sons grew up to man’s estate, two of them—the Meng-gwon 
and Meng-gwon-daing—slew their uncle to get him out of 
their way. It was the Nyoung-yan who, by his energetic 
conduct, put an end to this rebellion in 1866, Affrighted 
by this palace revolution, the King refused to elevate any- 
one else to this dangerous position; but gave out that there 
was an heir-apparent zz Zetfo, whose name was committed 
to writing, and would be known only when the King died. 
This name certainly was not that of Thibaw, then an infant, 
and the son of an adulterous Queen. The Nyoung-yan is 
strikingly like his father in appearance, and has always 
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been of a steady and studious disposition. During the 
King’s last illness it was the Nyoung-yan, who has some 
knowledge of medicine, who attended him, and he con- 
tinued to do so until he got wind of the intrigues which 
were to place Thibaw on the throne, when he showed his 
sense by taking refuge in the Residency. His elder brothers 
having been killed, he is undoubtedly the one who has the 
best right to the throne. 

December 8.—The two princes are not considered to be 
in safety here, men having been sent down from Mandalay 
to assassinate them; so they are sent off with their families 
and retainers to Calcutta. 

February 19, 1879.—Startling news has arrived from 
Mandalay. Shaw telegraphs that a general slaughter of 
almost all Thibaw’s brothers and sisterg with their mothers, 
wives, and children—from eighty to on@ hundred in number 
—has taken place in the palace, only a mile from the Resi- 
dency. The butchery was a cold-blooded affair, entirely 
unprovoked, not having been preceded by any plot or dis- 
turbance. The people are alarmed and terrified and the 
ministers disapprove. Shaw has threatened to haul down 
his flag if the massacre continues. 

February 20.—Shaw telegraphs again, saying that he 
has expressed his horror at the massacre, and entreated 
ministers to intervene to save the survivors. If the 
slaughter continues he will not be justified in keeping the 
British flag flying. He has received in reply from the 
ministers a recommendation to mind his own business, as 
Burma, being an independent country, has a right to act 
according to custom. He fears further massacres. 

Aitchison suggests to the Viceroy that friendly relations 
with so brutal and barbarous a King should not be main- 
tained, and that the Resident should be withdrawn. 

We shall now see whether this horrible event will startle 
our Government out of its Zazsser aller policy in Burma. 

February.22.—The Viceroy’s reply is: ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment of India direct you to convey to King of Burma a 
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public remonstrance in forcible language against these 
barbarous executions, You should exert yourself to obtain 
release of those who remain in danger by protest, and 
warning that disregard of your intervention cannot fail to 
alienate British Government from present ruler, and that 
such barbarous conduct cannot fail to raise for consideration 
the question of a British Resident remaining in the capital.” 
This means nothing. It merely directs Shaw to do what 
he has already done. He cannot use more forcible language 
than he has already employed, and Aitchison’s recommenda- 
tion to withdraw the Residency is unheeded. 

February 23.—From further telegrams from Shaw it 
appears that the Burmese Ministers disapprove of Thi- 
baw’s drastic measures ; that further massacres are feared ; 
that Thibaw is making warlike preparations; that the 
people—even the officials and soldiers—are unhappy, and 
ardently longing for the return of the Nyoung-yan ; and 
that emissaries have been sent to Calcutta to murder him. 

Aitchison telegraphs to Calcutta: “If you think fit to 
introduce better policy in Burma, no time so good as 
present. Horror, excited by massacre, will support you. 
Withdraw your Resident from Mandalay. Send one 
European and two native regiments down as precaution. 
King’s power will crumble to pieces, and you can initiate 
new policy on humane and satisfactory basis.” 

Shaw reports that an attack on the Residency is 
probable. 

February 24.—The Viceroy’s imperturbability is proof 
against Aitchison’s strongly-worded recommendation and 
the extremely dangerous position of the Residency, for he 
replies : “ Withdrawal of Resident undesirable if avoidable, 
for it might imperil European lives and interests; but 
SS. /rrawaddy should be ready to go up in case of Shaw 
needing protection.” 

The motive alleged for the non-withdrawal of the Resi- 
dent is a poor and probably not the real one. One steamer 
would be sufficient to accommodate the occupants of the 
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Residency and that part of the European community 
which would desire to accompany them. The non-British 
members of the community wish to stay where they are, as 
they like nothing better than to fish in troubled water. As 
to the British members, they might be accommodated in a 
_ single cabin. The Viceroy does not like being bothered 
_ about Burma ; but really, his indifference about the safety of 
the Resident is a little too reckless. 

_ For years we have been longing for a chance of putting 
our relations with Upper Burma on a reasonably satis- 
factory footing, and now that the chance has come, it is 
neglected because we have not a Dalhousie or Mayo at the 
helm. We were beginning to indulge in visions of a re- 
generated Burma; of the Nyoung-yan set. upon the throne 
in his proper position as an independent prince, but under 
the protection of the Indian Government. This, among 
other benefits, would have put an end to the coquetting 
and intriguing that has been going on between Mandalay 
and different European powers, which, if persisted in, must 
lead to serious complications. We ought to be able to say 
to all such intruders that they have no business in our back 
premises. Whilst Upper Burma was shut up in a corner 
house, and we held the key of the front and only door, we 
could look upon it as a negligible quantity ; but now that a 
back-door is being opened out, leading into French territory, 
greater precautions are necessary. Under our present Vice- 
roy these visions must be baseless ones. 

February, 28.—Shaw does not wish the /rrawaddy to be 
sent up unless he is to come down in her. “In the present 
temper of the King,” he says, ‘her coming would suffice to 
irritate, and would be insufficient to coerce or protect. The 
infatuated party in power wish a rupture, and want an excuse 
for overruling moderates. Great danger to European com- 
munity would be evoked [? by coming of /rrawaddy], but 
if necessary on other grounds of which I am unaware, it 
must be undergone. King reported drinking and excited.” 

March 6.—Shaw has been secretly warned by Cameratta 
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that the 12th instant has been fixed upon as a lucky day for 
attacking the Residency, and such attack is intended. Con- 
sidering the source ‘from which it comes, this warning is 
most serious. Aitchison is fully of opinion that Shaw's 
position is very critical, and that he ought to come down 
at once. : 

March 8.—The Viceroy has at last been slightly moved 
by the alarming reports from Mandalay. He has tele- 
graphed that “he leaves it to Shaw’s discretion to with- 
draw if he thinks the step necessary for his personal safety.” 
This is an unsatisfactory haif-and-half command. It throws 
all the responsibility on Shaw’s shoulders, and it is doubtful 
whether he will accept it. He has recently been furnished 
with a guard of twenty sepoys, and he will probably think 
it his duty to stick to his post until some overt act of 
hostility occurs, when it may be too late. 

The Viceroy persists in considering that, “on political 
grounds, the withdrawal of the Resident is not desirable.” 
We are left to form our own conclusions as to the nature of 
these “ political grounds.” They may be connected either 
with Afghanistan or with home politics; most probably the 
latter. So the safety of the Resident is to be jeopardized 
for the sake of a few votes in Parliament. 

March 19.—The fatidical day—the 12th—passed with- 
Out any attack being made on the Residency; but the 
military preparations there are in full swing. French and 
Italian officers are busy drilling Burmans and trying to 
make soldiers of them. Forts are being built and 
strengthened at Menghla, and a number of bad characters 
who have sworn allegiance to Thibaw have been sent singly 
down here to be scattered about the country and be ready 
to stir up disturbances when called upon to do so. 

I have received a letter from Dr. Williams, who is still at 
Mandalay, negotiating for a railway concession. He con- 
firms the reports about military preparations, and mentions 
the strange fact that the immediate cause of the massacres 
last month was our recent disaster in South Africa. . This 
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is a queer concatenation of events; but no one is better in- 
formed than Dr. Williams. The news of our defeat 
encouraged Thibaw in his bellicose designs against us, 
but before putting them into execution, he judged 
prudent to clear his own house of a!l potential enemies. 
Hence the slaughter. 

March 27.—Dr. Williams comes down from Mandalay, 
his longer residence there seeming too risky. He says that 
what chiefly occupies Thibaw’s mind at present is the fear 
of a rising in favour of the Nyoung-yan, who is looked 
upon by every one as the legitimate King; a rebellion 
headed by him would certainly succeed. 

April 2,—On rising this morning I was surprised to find 
waiting for me in my veranda a Burman whom I recognized 
as a retainer of the Nyoung-yan prince. With a mysterious 
smile he tendered me a letter from Eden, informing me 
that the bearer of it is the Nyoung-yan prince, who has 
come down in strict incognito and in disguise on his way 
to Upper Burma, where his partisans are waiting for him, 
and where he is confident of success. He counts on my aid 
and protection to smuggle him up to the frontier, and when 
once across it he will look after himself. Eden ends 
his letter by saying that he has taken an immense 
fancy for the Nyoung-yan, and he can conceive no 
greater benefit for Upper Burma than that he should 
come into power. 

I am much perplexed at this unexpected coup de thédtve. 
It is strange that these instructions are conveyed from 
Eden direct to me, and not in the usual hierarchical manner 
from the Viceroy to the Chief Commissioner. Eden, 
having been formerly Chief Commissioner here, is no 
doubt consulted by the Viceroy about matters here, but he 
is now Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and as such, has no 
official connexion with Burma. That he has taken this 
step on his own responsibility is zxcredzbzlesstmo, and he 
states, in fact, that he acts under instructions from the 
Viceroy. 
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I am at first rather tempted to lend myself to this little 
intrigue, which has every chance of being successful, as it 
would be easy to get the Nyoung-yan up to the frontier. 
On second thoughts, however, I see that there are strong 
reasons why I should not play the part I am expected to 
do. It would not be loyal to act behind Aitchison’s back, 
he alone being responsible for Upper Burma politics, and 
what is more serious still, there is no doubt that the 
Nyoung-yan’s appearance on the frontier would be the 
death-warrant of the occupants of the Mandalay Residency. 
So I hurry off to take council with Aitchison. He does 
not appear to be as surprised as I was at the news. He 
characterizes the affair as ‘a very dirty trick,” and tele- 
graphs at once to Calcutta announcing the Nyoung-yan’s 
arrival, and asks instructions, saying that the Prince’s 
presence here is dangerous to the Resident. The authori- 
ties there see they have made a blunder, or that the plot 
has failed, and reply that the Prince is to be sent back to 
Calcutta. So the poor Prince is smuggled back in that 
direction instead of to the frontier. I am sorry for his 
disappointment, but the safety of our countrymen at 
Mandalay must be our first consideration. 

As it is, this little escapade will probably do more good 
than harm, as Thibaw will hear that the Nyoung-yan has 
escaped from Calcutta, but at the same time he will learn 
that owing to the vigilance of the British authorities, his 
rival got no further than Rangoon. 

People often wonder what could have induced “ Dizzy ” 
to place a second-class diplomat like Lord Lytton—a poet, 
perhaps, but not a statesman, a man of weak constitution 
and bad habits—upon the vice-regal throne. He is cer- 
tainly not of the stuff of which great Viceroys are made. 
The explanation, perhaps, may be found in the fact that at 
the time of his nomination the Home Government had 
decided to change the policy of “masterly inactivity” 
hitherto in force with regard to Afghanistan, -and to re- 
place it by a “ forward policy,” to which former Viceroys 
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and the members of his Council had been firmly opposed. 
To make such a change palatable, and to prevent the 
scandal of a complete divergence of opinion between the 
Viceroy and his Council, a wily diplomat rather than a 
great statesman was required; hence the unexpected 
nomination. It is strange that whilst the ‘forward policy ” 
is now in full swing in the North-West, here the “ masterly 
inactivity policy” is enforced upon us in all its rigour. A 
little of the ‘forward policy” would be a boon to us; but 
still if it were to take the shape of ill-considered escapades 
like the Nyoung-yan’s, perhaps we are better without it. 

We have some “ Vaudevillesque” stories which are 
current in the North-West about crooked dealings with 
Afghanistan, and have hitherto looked upon them as pleasant 
inventions ; but really after our recent experience we are 
inclined to believe almost anything. To persist in refusing | 
to withdraw the Resident, and at the same time to let loose 
the Nyoung-yan in Upper Burma, is like throwing a torch 
into a powder magazine. Hitherto in modern times, at least, 
Indian Viceroys have been surrounded by an.aureole of 
dignity and respect, which prevented their being touched 
by the breath of scandal. At present this seems far from 
being the case. 


FIFTH VISIT TO MANDALAY. 


June 15, 1879.—I receive a note from Aitchison, in- 
forming me that poor Shaw has died of rheumatic fever at 
Mandalay, and saying, “I have telegraphed to India to 
suggest that you be sent up to Mandalay as Resident on 
special duty. During the present crisis we require the 
most experienced hand we can find for the Mandalay helm. 
Possibly the Government may think it is no business of 
mine to make the suggestion, but I have deemed it my 
duty to do so.” 

As the ideas of Aitchison and those of the Viceroy are 
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wide as the poles apart, the former being all for a “‘ forward 
policy” and the latter for ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” and con- 
tinued exposure of the Resident to the caprices of a 
drunken usurper, the Viceroy may probably not adopt 
Aitchison’s suggestion. 

June 16.—To my surprise the Viceroy decides to send 
me to Mandalay. The salary of the appointment is nearly 
44,000 a year, and the work under present circumstances 
very light ; but the prospect of not being engaged in any 
useful work, because I shall not be allowed to take any 
decided action, is not alluring. 

_ IT invite Colonel Gloag, r.a., to share my exile for a time, 
and have a look at Mandalay from a military point of view. 
He accepts and obtains leave to accompany me. We are 
to start by special train to Prome, where a steamer will 


_ await us. 


June 22.—We arrive at Mandalay this morning. The 
Myotha-won, who acts as Assistant Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, comes to meet me with elephants to take me to the 
Residency. The assistants, St. Barbe and Phayre and 
Dr. Ferris, also come to receive me. 

After my instalment at the Residency, the Myotha-won 
pays me another visit to express the pleasure felt in wel- 
coming an: official so well known as myself as Resident. 
As far as the Myotha-won himself is concerned the com- 
pliment is probably sincere, but I am under no delusion as 
to my being a persona grata to the King and the palace 
clique now in power. 

June 23.—I1 inform officially the Minister, the Keng- 
won or Thenat Meng-gyee, of my assumption of office. 
He comes, accompanied by a number of officials, to call 
upon me. One of them was introduced to me as an 
Atweng-won (Privy Councillor). He alone of the party 
was silent and reserved, and had a rather sinister aspect. 
I found out afterwards that he was the notorious recently 
appointed Taingda Atweng-won, who, when a military 
officer, styled Toung Dhaway Bo, was the actual butcher 
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employed to carry out the massacres in February last. 
This was his first visit to the Residency, where he would 
not have ventured to show himself in my predecessor's 
time. The visit was merely a complimentary one, and no 
business topics were introduced. 

June 24.—The Tsaleng princess was the favourite 
daughter of the late King, and as such remained un- 
married, though no longer young. At her father’s death 
she assumed the dress of a nun, and thanks to that step 
she and her mother were spared in the general massacre, in 
which two of her own brothers were included. She and 
her mother are in confinement, but she found means to 
communicate with Shaw and warn him on one occasion 
that mischief was intended and that a day had been fixed 
upon for an attack on the Residency. From her to-day I 
get a scrap of writing begging me not to let it be known 
that she had communicated with Shaw, and not to mention 
her name to any of the ministers. | send her a small sum 
to enable her to bribe her guards to let her communicate 
again with me when necessary. With regard to attacks on 
the Residency, I find that the cry. of “wolf” has been raised 
so often that the occupants are rather inclined to disregard 
it. I hope that we may not disregard it once too 
often. | | 
June 25.—I receive a reply from the Prime Minister to a 
letter written by Shaw remonstrating against the cruel 
treatment of the princesses, who have not been killed but 
placed in irons and shut up in noisome dungeons. I am 
informed that all the persons who were confined have been 
released, in order to acquire for his present Majesty the 
merit arising from /zvzta dhana and Abhaya dhana (giving 
of life and giving of liberty), and that the ladies have been 
placed in a suitable part of the palace. 

Perhaps the minister believes this to be true, but I do 
not, as it is contrary to other reliable information. | 

Some more murders have recently taken place in the 
palace, the victims being officials, and not members of the 
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royal family. The principal victim was a minister whose 
offence was casting the Noung-yan’'s horoscope. 

The King had the intention of showing himself satis 
his palace on the day of my arrival, but was prevented by 
reason of a sore head after too copious libations. 

June 26.—The chaplain, Mr. Colbeck, informs me that 
three murders took place in the palace yesterday, one of 
the victims being a nephew of the Nyoung-yan’s mother. 
A domestic who was imprisoned with the princesses has 
managed to escape, and has taken refuge in the chaplain’s 
house. The princesses are still in close confinement. So 
the Prime Minister's report is controverted. 

June 27.—1 have now been here long enough to survey 
and take stock of the situation. I find it unsatisfactory 
from the points of view of our personal safety, the dignity 
_ of the Resident, and the utility of his remaining here under 
present circumstances. 

My habitation is a-tumble-down building with a leaky 
roof, situated “én the edge of a large compound, within 
which are several smaller sheds occupied by my assistants, 
the doctor, and the guard: The compound is enclosed and 
defended (?) by a mat wall, which only requires a few 
strokes with a hatchet or a good push with the shoulder 
to be laid level with the ground. The materials of which 
the buildings and fence are composed being wood, mats 
and thatch, are highly combustible. The position, there- 
fore, is quite indefensible. To protect us we have a guard 
of Madras sepoys. Though they do not belong to a part 
of the British army which inspires the greatest respect in 
its enemies, they hold twenty rifles warranted to go off 
when required and act as a deterrent to those of Thibaw’s 
braves who might be likely to summon up sufficient courage 
to attack us. The Burman, impossible as a soldier, shines 
as a dacoit; but even dacoits in Burma often hesitate to 
attack a place which they know to be occupied by a strong 
man well armed. 

Our great danger is fire. The application of a lighted 
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torch would burn us out in ten minutes. It is by in- 
cendiarism that any attack upon us would commence. The 
town of Mandalay is periodically devastated by big fires, 
and it is good luck alone which has hitherto preserved the 
Residency from being included in one of these. Just out- 
side our gate is a guard of Burman soldiers placed there 
nominally for our protection, but really to act as spies on all 
going out or coming in and to furnish a daily report of our 
doings, Nowadays these doings are so very insignificant 
that the officer must draw upon his imagination for his 
facts. 

Besides the occupants of the Residency, the whole of the 
British population now in Mandalay consists of two persons 
—Mr. Colbeck, missionary and chaplain, who, though bereft 
of his congregation, sticks bravely by his church; and a 
retired English officer, Major Halsted, who is never seen, 
and is reported to be of weak intellect. His selection of 
Mandalay at the present time as a place of residence is 
almost sufficient proof of the correctness of this report. 
These two persons form the “community,” the anxiety for 
whose safety was the alleged reason which prevented the 
Viceroy a short time ago from ordering the withdrawal of 
the Resident when it was recommended by Aitchison. 

Some years ago Dr. Marks, Mr. Colbeck’s predecessor, 
had the honour of numbering Thibaw himself among his 
pupils. | 

The whole of the Resident's office establishment, with 
the exception of the head clerk, Mr. Ripley (a very good 
man), is said to be untrustworthy, and Mr. Shaw had re- 
solved to get rid of them. | 

It is not only from the time of Thibaw’s accession that 
the position of the Resident here commenced to be less 
satisfactory than it was in former years. The influence 
and usefulness of the Resident was much impaired from 
the date, during the old King’s reign, when our Govern- 
ment decided to break with the immemorial custom of 
allowing the Resident to unshoe when going before the 
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King. The fact of the King’s envoys to Europe having 
been admitted to the presence of our Queen with their 
shoes on seemed to the then Viceroy a good opportunity 
for abruptly announcing to the King that the time-honoured 
custom of the Resident’s unshoeing would no longer be 
complied with. Anyone acquainted with the sentiments 
of the. Burman Court cotld have informed our Government 
that the King would certainly take up a son possumus 
attitude on this point, and from that day forward no 
Resident has been permitted to have an interview with 
the King. As the old King was his own Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and no negotiations were ever concluded 
except at personal interviews with him, this sudden change 
put an absolute stop to all important business. 

The wisdom of making this revolutionary innovation, 
without at the same time insisting on the King receiving 
the Resident with his shoes on, may be doubted. The 
responsibility for the change rests with the last Viceroy, 
Lord Northbrook. That for not following it up by insist- 
ing on the Resident's admission to the palace, especially at 
such a good opportunity, as the accession of the present 
King, rests with the present Viceroy. The burden of 
Afghanistan and Burma at the same time was too much 
for the Viceroy’s shoulders. ‘The frequent visits of former 
Residents to the palace, and their unconstrained intercourse 
with the King and his entourage, formed the best, and, 
indeed, the only, means of ascertaining exactly what was 
going on outside our rampart of mat walls. Now all the 
information we get is obtained by surreptitious and under- 
hand means. | 

I am even in a more unfavourable position for getting 
information than was my predecessor up to a few weeks 
ago, for there has been a general exodus of all respectable 
Britishers from the capital. Dr. Williams was the last to 
go. From his knowledge of Burmese, from his having 
formerly been Resident here, and from his subsequent 
dealings with the King, he was a valuable source of in- 
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formation for Mr. Shaw; now he has gone, there is no 
one to replace him. One Englishman, who resides in the 
interior and has dealings in forest matters with the King, 
has thought it best for his own interests to take his name 
off the list of British subjects—a striking proof of the 
estimation in which the Resident is held by his own 
countrymen. 

There is a numerous colony of French and Italian 
adventurers here, most of them in the service of the King ; 
but even those who are not actively working against 
English interests shun all intercourse with the Resident. 
My old acquaintance Mr. d’Avera is too honest and re- 
spectable to have anything to do with Thibaw; he has 
declared openly for the Nyoung-yan, and is sharing his 
exile in Calcutta, where, as he jokingly informs me, he 
finds that ‘‘ only Kabulese is spoken.” 

As to the actual Government here, there appear to be 
two distinct ones. The first is that of the dissipated boy- 
King and his termagant wife, who is generally supposed to 
be more responsible for the policy pursued than the King 
himself. Her great influence over him is shown by the 
fact that she has hitherto prevented him from taking the 
regulation number of wives considered necessary for the 
royal dignity. These two are surrounded by the palace 
clique, all more or less implicated in the bloody tragedies 
which have signalized the present reign. The second 
party is headed by the Prime Minister, whom Thibaw is 
afraid to dismiss lest he should declare openly for the 
Nyoung-yan. To do so he only requires a hint from us, 
as though he lent himself to the feminine intrigue which 
set Thibaw on the throne; he now sees his mistake, and 
would rectify it if he could only see how it could be safely 
done. So long as the Nyoung-yan is detained in Calcutta 
his way is not clear. No love is lost between these two 
parties, and each is afraid of the other. The palace party 
is always breathing fire and slaughter, and would like 
nothing better than to clear away the Resident, and de- 
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clare openly against the British, The recent military 
reinforcements in British Burma have had a slightly sober- 
ing effect on these bellicose designs. The Prime Minister, 
who has travelled, and is not so ignorant as the others of 
the relative strength of the two Powers, would not take 
part in such a policy ; but his position is almost as pre- 
carious as our own, 

We are living on the slope of a volcano, unable to peer 
over the edge into the crater, and with no reliable seis- 
mograph to warn us when an eruption is likely to take 
place. 

I have received no special instructions as to how I am 
to deal with this ticklish situation. I am referred for 
guidance to the correspondence in the office. My re- 
searches in this matter are not facilitated by the fact that 
my predecessor, who had not much confidence in his 
subordinates, was in the habit of keeping many important ~ 
papers in his own custody, and now no one knows where 
to lay their hands on them. It is clear, however, that the 
Viceroy’s chief desire is that we should stick to our post, if 
not at all hazards, at any rate, very nearly so. We have 
been informed that “for political reasons the withdrawal of 
the Resident is not desirable.” There was a subsequent 
permission for the Resident to depart ‘if he thought it 
necessary for his personal safety to do so”; but at the time 
such permission was given the Viceroy had already been 
informed by those best able to judge that the Resident's 
position was a very critical one—that serious warnings had 
been received, and that, in fact, his personal safety was 
endangered. Under such circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Shaw did not take the responsibility 
of availing himself of this ambiguous permission. Things 
now are much in the same state as when that permission was 
given, neither better nor worse ; so, clearly, 1 cannot now take 
it upon myself to withdraw. We may yet escape danger 
and hold on for some time, though if we only stay long 
enough the crisis is sure to come one day or another. 
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Some cynical persons assert that we are being de- 
liberately left here as a bait for Thibaw to swallow, as if he 
does so, the way of annexation would be made smooth. I do 
not share this opinion; I do not think that they have got the 
idea of annexation at the back of their heads in Calcutta, 
though their present policy of /azsser aller must in the end 
lead up to it. It is rather a nervous dread of furnishing 
another subject for the Opposition in England to dilate upon 
which induces them to run imminent risk here on the off- 
chance of our getting safely out of the mess in the end. It 
is the natural result of our having a Viceroy who cannot rise 
above party politics; it is a deplorable state of affairs. 
The dispatch of the Nyoung-yan to Rangoon, a few weeks 
ago, was a lesson to us, showing the amount of regard they 
have in Calcutta for the safety of the Resident here. 

I have learnt with surprise that ever since the massacres 
of February my predecessor immured himself, like the 
Pope in the Vatican, within the four walls of the Residency 
compound, and never ventured to show himself outside 
from fear of insults or something worse. For a man of 
active habits this imprisonment was very tedious and 
irksome, and may have contributed to his fatal illness. I 
am not disposed to follow his example in this respect. It 
is bad enough to do nothing here; but the Government 
hardly expects me to undergo imprisonment as well. But 
to take pedestrian exercise in the muddy roads of Mandalay 
would not be dignified or agreeable, and the stables are 
empty. Colonel Gloag, who is a horsy man, undertakes 
the duty of Master of the Horse, and will provide me 
with a stud numerous enough to mount ourselves and a 
few attendants. 

June 28.—One of the information-bringers at the 
Residency is old Raj Singh, a Manipuri Brahmin, Astro- 
loger and Horoscopist in Ordinary to the Court. His 
position is unique and rather enigmatical. He is the only 
individual who has free entry both in the palace and the 
Residency. No Burman could do what he does—z.e., go 
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backwards and forwards between these two places. His 
semi-sacred position in the eyes of the Burmans seems 
to make him a privileged person. Former Residents had 
confidence in him, so I see no reason for mistrusting him. 
He comes to-day, but has no important palace secrets to 
communicate. His talk is of gossip picked up in the ladies’ 
apartments. He has had an interview with Hseng-hbyu- 
ma-sheng (Lady of the White Elephant), mother of the 
present Queen, whom we usually call the Queen Dowager. 
She made special enquiries about me. She had heard that 
I am a vehement, hot-tempered man, who on account of 
these defects had never been appointed Resident here 
before, and she looks upon my coming now as a bad 
sign. I think the good lady has been inaccurately informed 
as to my personal peculiarities, but it will be just as well 
to let her remain under her present impression. A “ hot- 
tempered” Resident will inspire more awe in the Burmese 
mind than a mild and benevolent one. The old lady, who 
has many sympathizers, both inside and outside the palace, 
seems likely to form the nucleus of a third Government 
party. She is now on anything but good terms with her 
daughter, the Queen, and the latter’s husband. She bears 
Thibaw a grudge on account of his having repudiated her 
elder daughter, whom she had destined to be the principal 
Queen, and she highly disapproved of the massacres. She 
seems to have a presentiment that Thibaw’s reign cannot 
last, and she is looking forward to future complications 
which may enable her yet to place her elder daughter in 
the position she desires for her—z.e., as the senior consort 
of a King. Owing to Thibaw’s drastic measures the circle 
in which she can make a choice is rather limited ; but 
perhaps she hopes that the Nyoung-yan may be open to an 
arrangement. 

I commission Raj Singh to compile a complete list of the 
royal family as it existed at the time of the death of the 
old King. He is more competent than anyone else to 
do this, as he was employed to cast the horoscope of each 
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new addition to the royal family. Such a list may be 
useful in the case of pretenders to the throne coming 
forward, and it is likely that there will be plenty of them 
during the present and the next generation. 

The present Government has instituted a new way of 
raising revenue by the establishment of State lotteries, 
which are said to bring in an enormous amount. The 
lottery offices in the town are attracting crowds of people. 
They are in the hands of the palace clique, the Prime 
Minister having nothing to do with them. These institu- 
tions are extremely repugnant to the more respectable, and 
especially to the religious portion of the population. They 
awaken that love of gambling which is innate in every 
Burman, but which has hitherto been sternly and wisely 
suppressed by every preceding Government, and they attract 
numerous bad characters to the capital. It is from the 
proceeds of these lotteries that the palace party has recently 
been sending large sums of money to Rangoon. The 
dispatch of the money is certain, but the object with which 
it is sent is not socertain. It is ostensibly for the purchase 
of uniforms, but it is suspected to be for the purpose of 
bribing disaffected subjects in British Burma, and inducing 
them to come up to take the oath of allegiance to Thibaw. 
I have telegraphed to have the men who took down the 
money looked after. My arrival has woke the Prime 
Minister up to the propriety of replying to several long- 
neglected letters from Mr. Shaw about the grievances of 
certain British subjects. All the replies are unfavourable 
except one, which the minister probably considers favour- 
able, but which is only amusing as throwing a light on 
Burmese ideas of justice. A creditor obtained judgment 
in the Mixed Court against his debtor and put him in 
prison, from which he was released on giving security ; 
both debtor and surety then absconded. The surety 
having obtained a Government appointment and returned, 
the creditor applied for his arrest, but was informed that 
as the surety was a royal servant he could not be arrested. 
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The minister confirms this decision, but graciously adds 
that he will not object to the imprisonment of a substitute, 
the (perfectly innocent) clerk, for instance, who wrote out 
the surety bond! 

There have been some more executions in the palace, 
said to be due to the King’s having received information 
from his Calcutta agent that the Nyoung-yan had just 
been granted an audience with the Viceroy. As the 
Viceroy has for a long time been in Simla, this must be 
a pure invention. 

It is said that Thibaw on getting up every morning asks, 
“Who is there to kill to-day?” Se non é vero é ben 
trovato ? 

July 1.—Mr. Colbeck, whose usual duties have been 
brought to a standstill by the present state of anarchy, 
finds a means of exercising Christian charity in maintaining 
a clandestine correspondence with the unfortunate ladies 
who are imprisoned in the palace. The go-between is 
an intelligent little girl of eleven years, who bribes the 
guard. Both the Nyoung-yan’s mother and sister are 
still in close confinement with irons on their legs, which 
are swollen and sore. The only benefit they have so far 
derived from our aid is that the door of their dungeon 
is now left open, so that they get a little fresh air. So 
much for the truth of the Prime Minister’s official letter 
saying they are released and happy ;. but as he is never 
admitted into the palace, he can only report what he is 
told. 

July 2.—The task of getting together a stud which 
Gloag undertook proved to be not a very easy one. In 
consequence of the palace party requiring mounts for their 
cavalry, and not being very particular as to the means by 
which they acquired them, the Shan horse-dealers were shy 
about bringing their animalsin. By liberal payment, however, 
we have at last succeeded in smuggling a sufficient number 
into our compound, and to-day we issue forth for our first 
ride, accompanied by some armed attendants. The general 
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impression we created seemed to be astonishment and 
curiosity at the unwonted sight. We encounter nothing 
but a few vicious looks from partisans of the palace party. 
The absence of animation in the streets was remarkable ; 
but this may be accounted for by to-day being the full 
moon of the first month in Lent, observed by all good 
Buddhists as a day of worship. The only places where 
any business was going on were the lottery offices, those 
iniquitous institutions which are well calculated to bring 
an economical crisis. Another cause of domestic trouble / 
which is looming in the distance is the food-supply of 
the people. There are indications that it will, before long, 
be running short. The old King wisely kept the population 
of the capital in good humour by filling their stomachs ;: 
his importations of rice and fish were large, and his 
granaries were always full. State imports have now 
entirely ceased, and in the present state of uncertainty 
no private individuals are likely to take up the business 
on a large scale. Burmans will not, like the more apathetic 
Indians, lie down and die calmly of starvation. The first 
pinch of hunger will furnish them with the last proof 
required to convince them that their present Government 
is not a good one. 

The Myotha-won judge of the Mixed Court, who 
generally acted as intermediary between the Government 
and the Residency, has not come to see me since the first 
day of my arrival, when he welcomed me cordially. To-day 
I hear he is in disgrace, and is to lose his appointment ; 
this 1s because he is considered to have greeted me too 
effusively. He was intimate with Shaw, and it is deter- 
mined that this intimacy shall not be continued with me. 
He was the only official on whom we could place some 
reliance. His successor is said to be the Hpangyet 
Wondouk, recently returned from a mission to Italy. He 
is a well-educated man, and his nomination would be 
acceptable were he not unfortunately a son-in-law of the 
Taingda Atwent-won, the arch-miscreant who acted as 
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butcher in the massacres and is now the favourite minister 
of the King. | 

I receive a visit from Mr. Pascal, who was commercial 
agent in Calcutta to the late King, and, not being English, 
has not been dismissed by Thibaw. He has come up here 
to see how the land lies and whether it is worth his while 
to maintain relations with Mandalay, He has had an 
interview with Thibaw, being the first and only European 
who has been admitted into the palace since the massacres. 
I therefore pump him to the best of my ability. He 
considers that Thibaw is not wanting in intelligence, and 
that he has sufficient determination of character to hold his 
own against any minister who may seriously attempt to 
thwart him. For this reason he predicts a short lease of 
lifeand power to the present Prime Minister, who is known 
to disapprove of Thibaw’s acts since the latter took the 
reins into his own hands; and the King has already taken 
the management of the finances out of the minister’s hands, 
and on a favourable opportunity occurring will probably 
deprive him of all control over the armed forces. The 
present régime Mr. Pascal considers to be an impossible 
one as far as commercial transactions with it are concerned. 
He himself is greatly in favour of the Nyoung-yan, and 
believes that the great majority of the people are of the 
same way of thinking ; but there is no one bold enough to 
‘bell the cat.” The Queen Dowager, he says, bitterly 
regrets the part she took in placing Thibaw on the throne, 
and precautions are now taken to prevent her com- 
municating with the Prime Minister. The result of the 
Afghan War, as reported to Thibaw, is that the English 
were defeated, and have purchased peace by paying a 
tribute of six lakhs of rupees a year to the Amir. 

Mr. Pascal tells me of an amusing adventure which befell 
him and the Prime Minister the other day, and which shows 
the incapacity of the Burmans to manage, without European 
assistance, the steamers and other modern inventions with 
which they have provided themselves. They wished to try 
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the capacity of a new steamer by taking a trip to Tsagaing. 
To make sure of success no less than four captains and 
four chief-engineers were placed on board; but they had no 
sooner left their moorings than something went wrong. 
The minister, mortified by seeing an Irrawaddy Flotilla 
steamer pass by, offering him a rope, had the four captains 
-and the four chief-engineers up before him, and had a sound 
thrashing administered to them. They drifted down to 
Tsagaing, but it was impossible to get the steamer. to move 
upstream, so the crestfallen minister had to come back by 
boat. 

Mr. Pascal is not alone in considering the Prime 
Minister’s position a very precarious one. I trust he will 
have sufficient intelligence to foresee the stroke before it 
falls, and that he will then have the courage either to raise 
the standard of revolt or take refuge in the Residency. In 
either case, I should then consider that the time had come 
to take upon myself the responsibility. of ang the 
Residency. 7 

July 4.—I1 am surprised at receiving a visit from the Italian 
Consul, Mr. Andreino, who has not called upon me before, 
He comes to tell me that Mr. Sutherland—the gentleman 
who, to show his confidence in the Burman Government, 
and his want of confidence in the British Resident, recently 
took his name off the list of British subjects—when working 
in the forests has been carried away captive by hill 
Khyengs. Mr. Andreino seems to think that I shall hold 
the Burmese Government responsible for Mr. Sutherland's 
safety and release, So far as I can see there is nothing 
which calls for my interference. The ex-British subject, 
Mr. Sutherland, has put himself in the power of a wild 
tribe over which it is well known that the Burmese exercise 
no control. The. wild tribe will keep him until the usual 
ransom is paid. The Burmans would be very glad to 
coerce this tribe if they could, but they dare not make the 
attempt, and if they dared, would not succeed. For Mr. 
Sutherland’s own sake it is better that the Burmans should 
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not make the attempt to get his release without ransom ; 
let Mr. Andreino arrange himself for his friend’s ransom. 

The death of poor Dr. Williams at Florence is announced 
by telegram. This is considered by the Burmans as putting 
an end to the railway concession they had granted him. 

Having written to apply for the attendance of the 
Myotha-won at the Mixed Court, I am informed that he is 
in prison—a fate likely to befall every one who is too 
familiar with the Resident. _ 

The military party, with the assistance of an East 
Indian artificer, has been carrying out experiments with 
explosives inside the palace. Instead of blowing them- 
selves up, as they ought to have done, they actually 
succeeded in producing a subaqueous explosion in a tank. 
This gave them great satisfaction, and they now consider 
themselves quite on a par with the rest of the world in the 
matter of torpedoes. 

july 8—Herr Joest, a German officer from Cologne, 
arrived here a short time ago on a globe-trotting ex- 
pedition. As he brought a letter of introduction from 
Aitchison, I invited him to stay with me. He goes about 
everywhere, seeing everything there is to be seen. I have 
provided him with an interpreter, who is instructed to 
inform every one with whom he comes into contact that 
Herr Joest is not English but German; and as that 
description may not be very clear to the Burman mind, 
that he is a compatriot of the late Dr. Marfels, well known 
as Minister of Forests and medical adviser to the late King, 
who has come up here to see how the land lies. 

To-day he came across six guns with ammunition- 
waggons being dragged out of the city towards the south. 
After entering into conversation with the officer in charge, 
when the latter had been duly apprised of his nationality, 
he was confidentially informed that the guns were being 
taken out to arm the forts on the river-bank; that there 
were seventy-two guns in all, which were to be taken out 
gradually. The officer further stated that confidential 
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orders had just been issued to all the courts of justice to 
dispose at once of all pending cases, as after the next full 
moon all the courts were to be closed ; and “this time,” he 
added, “ we are going to clear out all the English and send 
troops to the frontier.” This is the Burmese equivalent for 
declaring martial law; it is another cry of ‘ wolf,” and 
produces another scare. We shall have to wait another 
three weeks to see whether this threat is any more serious 
than its predecessors. Herr Joest takes it seriously, and 
thinks he won't wait to see the end of the business. 

An amusing report throws light on the relations between 
the two factions here. Thibaw has a refined taste in the 
matter of drinks. Native spirits do not please him, and 
he prefers Hennessy or Exshaw. To put a stop to his 
excesses, the Prime Minister secretly instructed the vendors 
that they were to announce the exhaustion of their stocks, 
and a watch was kept on the palace to see that these in- 
structions were obeyed; but liquor still continued to flow 
in, and it was discovered that it was smuggled in disguised 
in lavender-water bottles. 

The shops here have been recently ransacked of all their 
supplies of tinned meats and sausages for the King’s table. 
The explanation is that, Thibaw having complained of a 
bad. head in the morning, his medical advisers suggested 
that a European diet would enable him to carry his liquor 
better than the ordinary Burmese food. 

July 9.—One of the native clerks of the Residency fell 
among thieves last night. Having obtained leave, he was 
on his way to the steamer, when he was set upon by some 
Burmans, who relieved him of all his money and hailed 
him before an official on a charge of being drunk. He 
was perfectly sober. The official asked if he was an 
Englishman, as in such case he would kill him. The 
writer denied all connexion with that nationality. He was 
released, and an order given for the restitution of his 
property, but all he got back was three cigars: another 
outrage for which, of course, no redress will be obtained. | 
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Herr Joest’s report about the closing of thé courts and 
the banishment of the English is confirmed from other 
trustworthy sources. A report has been set about in the 
palace that the King has arranged his differences with the 
English by agreeing to pay all the expenses they have 
been put to by the present crisis. This strange report is 
evidently intended for home consumption only, and to 
discourage those plotting in favour of the Nyoung-yan by 
showing that they cannot hope for assistance from the 
English. 

I rode out this morning to the top of the Mandalay hill, 
from whence a splendid bird’s-eye view of the interior of 
the palace is obtained. I there saw a red-coated regiment 
being drilled. This is said by some to be intended to 
garrison the forts; according to others it is going to 
Bhamo to quell some disturbances caused by the exactions 
of tax-gatherers, in the course of which several officials 
have been killed. | 

July 10.—I receive replies from the Prime Minister to 
various complaints about the treatment of British-Indian 
subjects. All, of course, are unfavourable. 

_ Among the numerous grievances we have against the 
Burmese (there are dozens, any.one of which, with an 
ordinary Viceroy, would be sufficient to found an ultimatum 
upon) one of the: most serious is the Karennee question. 
Ever since Lord Dalhousie’s fiat went forth that Karennee, 
which overlaps our frontier line, was to remain independent 
of Upper Burma, the Burmans have been casting longing 
eyes on this little mountain republic, which is rich in 
forests, and outflanks British territory. Since Thibaw’s 
accession this covetous spirit has ripened into overt acts, 
and, as I learn from the Chief Commissioner, the King’s 
vassal, the Nyoung-ywe Tsawbwa, is now laying hands 
on the country. I hear much the same thing from reports 
here, and it affords much pleasure to the palace braggarts 
to assert that, in respect of Karennee, at least, they have 
got the better of the English.. Much the same thing is 
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going on on the Arakan and Manipur frontiers. The 
Burmans are following a deliberate policy of encroachment 
in remote places where they think that such a policy may 
be unnoticed. Afraid to filch territory where there could 
be no mistake about the matter, as on the Thayetmyo 
frontier, they resort to these out-of-the-way corners, where 
they think they can work in the dark. In Karennee they 
have been particularly bold, in spite of the Prime Minister's 
advice to go slowly and temporize, as he understands the 
ways of foreigners, and will undertake to get what they 
want in the end without fighting. | 

I am delighted to be allowed for once to make a remon- 
strance in this matter, and wrote some days ago to the 
Prime Minister complaining that his officials were com- 
mitting a breach of the engagement entered into by the 
Burmese Government by encroaching on Karennee, and 
stated that if this continued the British Government would 
be constrained to adopt such measures as it might consider 
necessary for the protection of British interests. 

I learned from a person actually present on the occasion 
how my complaint was put before the King. He was not 
apprised of my letter, but was told that the English were 
encroaching on Karennee, sending a military force there, 
and erecting stockades, upon which he merely remarked 
that the English must be driven out. This is not the only 
occasion on which I have found that events are related in 
the palace in a “topside t'other way” fashion. It was 
recently reported to the King that an English force had 
crossed the Toungoo frontier into Upper Burma, and had 
occupied territory there. The usual order for driving out 
the encroaching foreigners was issued. The true inward- 
ness of this report was apparent to me when I received 
information from Rangoon that a serious dacoity had been 
committed in our Toungoo district by a band from Upper 
Burma. 

July 11.—To-day I receive the Prime Minister’s reply 
to my letter about Karennee. It denies, of course, that 
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the Tsawbwa has in any way tried to obtain authority in 
Karennee. The tone of my letter has evidently startled 
him, for the reply winds up with a hope that ‘in future 
correspondence complaints will, with a view of properly 
settling the matter, and, at the same time, of causing no 
umbrage, be couched in such polite and appropriate 
language as may sound sweet and pleasant.” 

As he does not approve of my style of letter-writing, 
I make an urgent demand that the Prime or other Minister 
should give me an interview for the purpose of discussing 
the matter. 

July 12.—It is the Naing-gan-gya Wondouk who has 
been deputed to confer with me about Karennee. He is 
an old acquaintance, and in olden days was a jovial kind of 
fellow who liked nothing better than to have a confidential 
chat with me. Alas! all his joviality has disappeared. 
He wears a lugubrious look, as if he were still in mourning 
for his old master, and rather ashamed of the rdle he has 
to play under the present one. He does not even greet 
me with a smile of recognition. He is accompanied by the 
Myotha-won, who has just been released from durance vile 
in the hope, I suppose, that his captivity will have taught 
him the folly of being too familiar with Residents. 

I informed them that the Chief Commissioner had 
obtained accurate information that the Nyoung-ywe 
Tsawbwa, under the pretence of trading in timber, had 
established his own men in Karennee ; that he had placed 
armed posts there, appointed officials, and was, in short, 
acting as if the country belonged to him. They replied 
that there was no truth whatever in these assertions; but 
they admitted that the Tsawbwa had had some timber- 
trading transactions with the chief of Karennee. They 
went on to assert that the Burmese Government was so 
mindful of its treaty obligations that it had actually refused 
a request made by the chief to be taken under Burmese 
protection. 

Burmans are not good liars. They cannot, like a native 
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of India, lie like truth. I flatter myself that, from long 
experience, by looking straight in a Burman’s face I can 
always tell whether he is speaking the truth or not. My 
incredulous stare certainly brought a guilty smile over the 
Naing-gan-gya’s face. The hostile sentiments of the 
Karennee people to the Burmans are well known, and they 
would as soon think of placing themselves under the pro- 
tection of the Evil One himself as under that of the 
Burmans. 

The interview ends by the Burmans saying that they 
will order the Tsawbwa to come up to Mandalay to explain 
his proceedings. I suggest that this is hardly the best way 
of ascertaining the truth. The Tsawbwa will deny every- 
thing, or say what he is told to say ; but probably he will 
never come. 

A royal edict has just been issued to the effect that 
henceforth in the capital the rupee shall be considered to 
be worth fourteen annas only instead of sixteen, so that the 
people may be able to invest the other two annas in the 
royal lotteries. I have searched in vain for some one able 
to explain to me the precise effect of this wonderful fiscal 
arrangement. 

It is confirmed that the Dowager Queen is now on the 
worst possible terms with her son-in-law, who suspects her 
of being in correspondence with the Nyoung-yan. She is 
now under strict surveillance, and no one unconnected with 
the palace is allowed to have access to her. 

July 13.—I hear from inside the palace that much dis- 
cussion Is going on there about Karennee. The utility of 
sending for the Tsawbwa is questioned. The King and 
his clique are rabid; wish to throw off the mask at once, 
and insist upon their right to the country. Our demarca- 
tion of the frontier cannot be recognized, because the King 
was not a party to it. It was Lord Dalhousie’s work alone. 
This policy is disapproved of by the more sober-minded. 
Prime Minister. He wishes to temporize and engage us 
in pourparlers, whilst the Tsawbwa is surreptitiously but 
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actively employed in bringing the whole country under his 
rule. One report, originating in the palace, but propagated 
outside, is that a pretender prince has appeared in 
Karennee, that there has been fighting, and 300 men have 
already been killed. The dispatch of a force there is 
necessary. This tale has been invented especially for my 
benefit. They know that I should laugh at any official 
who -ventured to tell.me such a cock-and-bull story, and 
they think I shall be more ready to swallow it if I hear 
it unofficially. a 

Herr Joest would not leave Mandalay without seeing 
the chief sight of the place, the interior of the palace; so 
Mr. Andreino has obtained for him. permission to worship the 
Golden Foot, as the representative of the German nation, 
and to-day his request was granted. He was accompanied 
by Andreino as interpreter, this being the first occasion on 
which the latter has been admitted to the palace for a long 
time past. It was one of Thibaw’s sober moments, for Herr 
Joest found him looking very well and bearing no traces of 
debauchery in his face. The conversation, as usual, was on 
personal matters—the health of the Emperor of Germany, 
his age, etc. The only matter of public interest alluded to 
was the insurrection near Bhamo. The King asked his 
‘ministers how matters were going on there, and their reply 


was that everything was quiet. As a matter of fact the 


disturbances are still going on, and another official has been 
killed. Herr Joest received the usual presents, a ruby ring, 
etc. 

July 6.—Herr Joest leaves for Rangoon, hoping, he says, 
to hear that we have survived the next full moon, the day 
appointed for clearing us off the face of the earth.* 

Mr. Colbeck’s little spy-girl continues to pass between 


* In after-years, when in Cologne, I made inquiries about Herr Joest, 
who belonged to a family well known in that town, and ascertained that he 
‘had returned home, had married and been divorced, and then resumed his 
‘globe-trotting adventures, in the course of which he ‘had been killed and 

eaten by savages. 
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the palace and the parsonage. The Nyoung-yan’s sister 
has sent a plan of that part of the palace where she is con- 
fined, which would do credit to a skilled draughtsman. 
The others are still in irons, and afraid to eat the food given 
them lest it should be poisoned. The money I send them 
helps to procure food from outside. 

A nephew of the Nyoung-yan’s mother and two other men 
were recently killed, as well as a three-year-old son of the 
Thiennee Queen, because he was a “ Saturday-born ” child, 
and Thibaw had dreamed a dream that a child born on 
that day would obtain possession of the white umbrella. 

The Mixed Court, which had been in abeyance for 
some time on account of the Burmese judge being in 
prison, has had another sitting, which, however, came to 
nothing,. because the Burman judge made the curious dis- 
covery that, under Burman law, a suit cannot be brought by 
an endorsee against the drawer of a promissory note, and 
that the drawee must attend in person to sue. This novel 
idea is contrary to what has hitherto been the practice in 
the Mixed Court, under the same judge, and is mooted in 
consequence of his having been ordered to throw every 
difficulty in the way of the court's working. A reference 
to the Prime Minister is of course without result. 

July 18.—Colonel Gloag has been advised that he had 
better quit Mandalay, and leaves to-day. I accompany 
him to the steamer, and there meet Paul Cameratta. He 
looked sheepish and embarrassed-—as if he expected that I 
‘should be angry at his never having called on me. His 
father lost his place because he was suspected (and with 
reason) of communicating with my predecessor. His son | 
has succeeded in keeping.a minor Customs appointment, 
and naturally avoids all intercourse with me. 

_ July 20.—I continue to take my daily rides in town and 

country, and, with the exception of occasional scowls from 

truculent members of the palace party, | meet with no 

incivility. My assistants do not inspire the same respect, 

and when they return from the very rare outings which they 
12 
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venture upon without me, they generally complain of having 
met not only with evil looks, but with threats and insults. 
Yesterday St. Barbe, who went out for a walk, was followed, 
on the futile pretext that he had hit a dog which attacked 
him, by a hostile mob. Thanks to his long legs he got 
away from them, and the guard, hearing a row outside, 
turned out in time to cover his retreat into the Residency 
before he was hurt by the missiles hurled after him. The 
mob then beat a hasty retreat. 

July 25.—The royal family of Burma has not hitherto 
had a place in the 4/manach de Gotha. Tosupply the omis- 
sion, and with an eye to future pretenders, I have, with the 
assistance of Raj Singh, astrologer and horoscopist to the 
royal family, compiled a nominal roll of the members of the 
family alive at the time of the late King’s decease. So far 
as the wives and children of the late King are concerned 
Raj Singh guarantees the perfect correctness of this list, 
but with respect to the grandchildren he is not so confident. 
The family seems to have been extremely prolific, some of 
the sons having had as many as ten children; and as Raj 
Singh was not called upon to officiate at the birth of all 
of them, he is not certain about their number or their 
names. ; 

From the list it appears that Mengdoon Meng was not 
such a much-married man as he was generally supposed to 
be. Popular rumour credited him with 100 wives of sorts, 
but the list accounts for fifty-three only. He put away, or 
divorced for infidelity, one only—the mother of the present 
King. Twelve predeceased him; so he left only forty dis- 
consolate widows. Of these, fourteen prudently quitted the 
palace just before or just after their lord and master’s 
decease. Only one Queen, the Myouk-shwe-ye, is known 
to have been included in the holocaust of February last. 
She was one of the earliest wives of the King, and was the 
mother of eight children. She and her whole family of 
sons, daughters and grandchildren were wiped out in the 
massacre. The remaining twenty-five Queens are supposed 
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to be still in the palace; and all in confinement more or less 
strict. | : 

Out of the fifty-three Queens fourteen had no issue. The 
other thirty-nine presented Mengdoon with forty-eight sons 
and sixty-two daughters, or a total of r10 children Many 
of these were married, and some had large families; but 
Raj Singh having no list of these last, can only estimate 
the approximate number of Mengdoon’s descendants as 
about 300. 

The roll of those murdered in February contains the 
names of thirty-one sons and nine daughters, which, 
with the uncertain number of grandchildren, brings the 
number of those slaughtered on that occasion up to about 
eighty. | 

There are four sons in exile, viz., the two who fled after 
murdering their uncle, and the two now under our protection 
in Calcutta. This reduces the number of sons whose fate 
is unknown to twelve only—all young children; but it may 
be doubted whether any of them are still in existence. 
As only nine of the daughters were killed in February, 
the princesses appear to have been looked upon as of little 
importance as regards the succession to the throne. 
Only those who were married to princes (their half- 
brothers) shared their husbands’ fate. 

July 26.—I have received some presents for the King 
fromthe Viceroy. This seems a most inopportune moment 
for compliments of this kind, and I have reported that I 
have not presented them, because I am sure that the oppor- 
tunity would be seized for putting them before the King in 
a manner which would be disrespectful to the Viceroy, and, 
as I could not be present, I should be unable to prevent 
anything of the kind, and would not be allowed even to get 
any authentic intelligence of what was done. | 

I meet Andreino, who confirms the correctness of a story 
that recently appeared in the Rangoon papers, to the effect 
that Thibaw has entered into correspondence with the Tsar 
of Russia. | 

12—2 
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The little spy-girl smuggles in a letter for me from the 
Tagoung princess. She saw three men killed in the 
palace yesterday, but does not know who they were or 
why they were killed. The princesses are much afraid 
of being poisoned, and rather illogically ask me for poison 
in order to avoid being killed by the knife. 

August 1.—It is.now clear that the Government of 
‘India, under the present Viceroy, will never budge an 
inch from its policy of drift, more euphemistically styled 
“masterly inactivity,” at Mandalay. The unprovoked 
massacre ez masse of innocent men, women, and children, 
under the nose cf the British representative, stirred the 
Viceroy up only to a platonic remonstrance, which was 
met by an impudent assertion of the right of the Burmese 
‘to do as they liked in the matter. The murders have 
continued—on a lesser scale, certainly, for want of victims— 
up to the present day, and I am still here.. A number 
of women and children are undergoing cruel imprisonment 
for no better reason than that they are relations of the 
late King, and their piteous appeals for help to the British 
Resident are disregarded. The exclusion of the Resident 
from access to the King—the only way in which political 
business in this country can be transacted—is patiently 
borne. The studied discourtesy of the Burmese Govern- 
‘ment to the Resident, and the dismissal from office and 
imprisonment of officials suspected of friendliness to the 
British, is looked upon with indifference. The immense 
injury to trade in British Burma by the present state of 
anarchy, and the consequent complaints of the mercantile 
community—both European and native—and the consider- 
able expense to which the province of British Burma is 
‘put by the increase of its military force remain unheeded. 
The palpable encroachments of the Burmans in outlying 
‘frontier places, such as Karennee, Manipur, and Arakan, are 
met by no vigorous measures. The danger to which 
‘the occupants of the Residency are exposed from a sudden 
burst of fury on the part of the irresponsible Court party, 
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whose chief trait is lust for blood, is looked upon with 
seraphic resignation. , 

The successor of the present Viceroy (and the sooner 
he comes the better) will probably have to resort to much. 
more drastic measures than would be necessary now if a 
little firmness and decision were shown. 

Aitchison, like myself, is in despair. He has recently 
sent a long exposé of the situation to the Government, . 
in which he says : oa 

‘The situation at Mandalay is as precarious as ever. 
The rule of a King who, at the age of twenty, signalizes his. 
accession as Thibaw has done, and who begins his reign. 
with such surroundings, is not likely, even if it lasts, to 
be distinguished by wisdom, prudence, or moderation. At 
such a Court a representative of the British Government 
appears out of place, even if he were not excluded, as 
the Resident is, from the royal presence, and apparently 
even cut off from direct personal communication with the 
ministers. What can be refused to him or evaded, without 
pushing matters to extremities, is refused or evaded. There 
is a pervading feeling of insecurity and even of personal 
risk. There is no certainty what a day may bring forth. 
The presence of a Resident seems to expose us to constant. 
risk of affront.” 

To myself Aitchison writes : 

‘The situation seems to be as unsatisfactory as it could 
well be. As to the intentions of the Government, I am 
ignorant ; except that, above all things, they wish to gain 
time and avoid a rupture. Indeed, I have got snubbed 
for asking instructions ; so that there is nothing for it, as 
far as I can see, but to make the best of the situation 
till Government can make up its mind. They know the 
unsatisfactoriness of the situation—at least, I have never 
concealed it from them—but I fancy their hands are tied 
by the political situation and impending elections at home. 
In what direction the Government's views and policy tend 
I have no idea, and it is now dangerous, I find, to inquire.” 
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Such is the state of affairs caused by our having a party 
politician instead of a statesman at the head of the Indian 
Empire. His decisions are guided by the political weather- 
cock at home, and not by what is best for India. He lets 
matters slide rather than take any step which may be seized 
upon by the Opposition to found misrepresentations on, as. 
is the usual way with Oppositions. He is so hypnotized by 
the Russian spectre in Afghanistan that he seems to over- 
look the fact that British Burma is one of the most important 
provinces of the Empire. It is important to keep Russia 
out of Kabul, but it is important also to keep other European 
nations from gaining a footing behind our backs in this 
direction. 

As for myself, my temperament is not one which delights 
in doing nothing, not even in doing it well and successfully. 
I loathe inactivity, even when it is ‘‘ masterly,” and £4,000 
a year for doing nothing, beyond sitting still and running 
the risk of getting knocked on the head in the end, does 
not make me contented with my position. Had anyone 
asked me before I came here whether there were any 
fat sinecures in India I should have replied in the negative : 
I could hardly do so now. Were there any prospect of the 
slightest good resulting to anyone by my staying on I would 
willingly stay, but it is just the contrary. 

As we cannot induce the Government to withdraw the 
Residency zz ‘foto, | am now trying to get them to do it 
piecemeal, beginning with myself. I have represented 
that it is a great waste of power and energy to keep a 
highly paid official here with no duties beyond those 
of a newsagent. A high representative of the British 
Government is out of place in a capital where his principal 
occupation is to chronicle the slaughterings and other 
misdeeds which goon inthe palace. It is not conducive to 
our prestige among our own subjects to let them see that a 
high official of our own province becomes a cipher under the 
shadow of King Thibaw. I have therefore suggested that I 
should withdraw, leaving an assistant only to watch events. 
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I feel pretty sure, though I do not tell them so, that the 
assistant will not stay very long after my departure. 

I do not like to harp continually, in the absence of 
concrete. facts, on the personal risk we run in remaining 
here, though it is no doubt great, and this fact has more 
than once been signalized to the Government by my 
predecessor, myself, and Aitchison. Various dates have 
been fixed upon for an attack on the Residency, and 
though the Burmans’ courage has always fizzled away 
before the decisive moment, this may not always be the 
case. It is not prudent to trust too much to the adage 
that threatened men live long. Never have we had such 
a golden opportunity for settling matters once for all in 
this country. We have merely to announce that the 
Nyoung-yan, the rightful heir, shall be King, and matters 
will arrange themselves; but consule dzttono it is hopeless 
to look for even such a moderate amount of energy and 
resolution on the part of our Government. 

August 2,—From Mr. Colbeck I hear that it has been 
suggested in the palace that a stronger guard should be 
placed round the Residency, and that no one should be 
permitted to leave it, unless the whole of the inmates wish 
to clear out bag and baggage. This is a curious, though 
probably accidental, coincidence. It looks.as though they 
had got some inkling of my proposal to leave; but how 
they could have got it I cannot understand, as I have not 
confided the fact to anyone here. That they have been 
able to decipher my cipher telegrams seems impossible ; it 
looks as if they could read my thoughts. 

August 5.—Mr. Aitchison has very thoughtfully sent me 
up a steam launch to be at my disposal, so that in case of 
any sudden emergency we can save ourselves by scuttling 
down the river in her. As the river is now in high flood 
most of the river-side villages are inundated, and I and 
my assistants spend much of our time on board the 
launch making excursions in the neighbourhood, and 
astonishing the people, sometimes, by steaming through 
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the flooded streets of towns, which are like miniature 
Venices. 

_ August 24.—I| am glad to find that the Indian Government . 
has agreed with me in thinking that a highly paid Resident 
were is out of place, and I have received instructions about 
taking my departure. The Viceroy is of opinion that ‘the 
position of Colonel Browne is evidently inconsistent with 
the objects for which a Resident was placed there, and 
incompatible with the rank and prestige which the repre- 
sentative of our Government ought to maintain. The 
Burmese appear to have adopted a system of isolating him 
from all friendly communication with the people, and they 
have made new difficulties about allowing even ministers, 
who are suspected of being well inclined to our Government, 
to pay our Resident the ordinary official visits. This 
behaviour does not, as Colonel Browne observes, improve 
our prestige in the eyes of the Burmese, and, indeed, the 
object of the Court seems to be to bring down the influence 
and consideration of our Resident as low as possible.” 

I am _ consequently to take an opportunity, without 
unnecessary haste, of quitting Mandalay and resuming my 
duties in British Burma; St. Barbe remaining in charge of 
the routine duties of the Residency. St. Barbe is to be 
quite free to use his discretion about withdrawing from 
Mandalay if any turn of events appears to him to place in 
actual jeopardy his personal safety. He is not required to 
run serious risks, and in case of emergency he must himself 
judge whether going or staying is the better course. I am 
to make no secret of my intention to leave, and do so quietly 
but not surreptitiously. It is suggested that I may 
probably find an opportunity of conveying with some 
plainness, as from myself, to the officials my opinion as to 
their systematic discourtesy and studied neglect, with my 
belief that their behaviour renders the presence of a 
Resident at the capital unnecessary for the time; “ but the 
Government of India reserves full discretion to appoint 
another Resident whenever they see fit todo so.” Whether 
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a successor may be coming to replace me is a point which 
I am to leave in convenient ambiguity. It is further 
observed that the Arakan frontier dispute is ‘‘certainly a 
case in which we ought to assert ourselves, and we should 
have been quite ready to do so by simply kicking the 
encroaching Burmese guard across the frontier, but it is no 
use making a beginning until we are prepared for the 
consequences,” | 

I am to understand that the Government has to be very 
cautious in taking any steps that might bring on a premature 
rupture, and that my departure shall not give the Burmese 
any pretext for regarding it as a formal withdrawal or create 
political sensation. The Viceroy relies much on me for a 
judicious and appreciative execution of these orders, for 
much may depend upon the time and manner of my 
departure. 

This is a plain indication or a “peace at any price” 
policy, and the naive admission that the Government is not 
going to do what it ought to do is significative. Our 
flabby Government has not the courage to grasp the nettle, 
and will Jet matters slide. I:am glad that I am not to be 
left tu carry out such a policy, which must in the end lead to 
greater evils than those it is now sought to avoid. I see 
annexation looming in the distance. This I should regret, 
for our own sake as well as for that of the Burmans. 

The only part of these instructions which does not please 
me is that suggesting that I should give the Burmans a 
piece of my mind about their conduct before I depart. 
Were I going to stay on, nothing would please me better 
than to be allowed to use strong language, but to do so now, 
and then go away, leaving my assistant to bear the con- 
sequences, seems to me to be anything but fair to him. 

August 25.—Colonels Maguire and Farwell having paid 
me a surprise visit, in accompanying them back. to the 
steamer, I found great preparations for a naval review 
going on in the presence of the Prime Minister. There 
was an armed steamer surrounded by many war. boats. 
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Torpedoes were lying promiscuously about on the bank in 
the happy-go-lucky manner characteristic of Burman 
insouciance. I stumbled over one half buried in the sand, 
which was said to be charged with dynamite. The show 
was got up with the idea of impressing me and my friends 
with the idea that, despite our precautions against the 
smuggling in of munitions, Mandalay is well equipped with 
all the modern instruments of warfare. 

August 28.—Although I, the representative of the British 
Government, ‘am about to quit Mandalay without having 
been permitted to ‘“‘ worship the Golden Foot of King 
Thibaw,” I can say that I have at least seen that old 
Messalina his mother. In the course of a ride this morning 
I came across her as she was being dragged in a golden 
chariot by men down to the river-bank, to embark on a trip 
to Tsagaing. The roads had been swept and garnished 
for the occasion. She embarked on board a stern-wheel 
steamer, which actually started without a hitch—a most 
creditable display of competence on the part of the Royal 
Navy. | 

August 29.—To-day I bid adieu to the mud and mire, 
moral and material, of Mandalay city. As regards the 
unostentatiousness of my departure, which was desired by 
our Government, the officials here have certainly aided me 
to the best of their ability, for not a single one of them has 
taken the slightest notice of me since I informed them, a 
week ago, that I was about to leave. Thus they gave me 
no opportunity of making any remarks about their conduct, 
as it was suggested I should do; but even had I been able 
to do so, I should have hesitated to speak very plainly out 
of regard for the safety of those I leave behind me—unless, 
indeed, I could have had a private interview with the Prime 
Minister, and this | knew he could not give me, as he 
himself is in a precarious position at the present moment. 
To have made any open remarks which might have reached 
the palace would have been to Jeave behind me a. lighted 
slow match in a powder magazine. 
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I was escorted to the steamer by my assistants alone. 
They are anything but cheerful at my desertion of them. 
They intend to revert to the style of life led by them 
before my arrival—that is, close imprisonment within the four 
walls of the Residency compound. They beseech me to do 
my best that they also may be enabled to escape from this 
irksome and useless kind of existence. 

Whilst the ministers left me severely alone, the poor 
imprisoned princesses sent me shrieking appeals not to go 
away and leave them without a protector. The Queen 
Dowager herself managed to send me a message to say how 
much she regretted my departure, as she had hoped that 
the British Government would assume the form of an 
avenging angel. | | 

During the last few days there have been persistent 
rumours of conspiracies in favour of the Nyoung-yan, and 
one of the imprisoned princesses sent word that news had 
been received from the Nyoung-yan that he may shortly 
appear in Mandalay. There was an impression, however, 
that these reports had been set about by the palace party to 
give them an excuse for persecuting those who are 
obnoxious to them. Numerous arrests have been made in 
connexion with the supposed plots. Many of those arrested 
were women, and yesterday some of these women were 
killed. There were about forty women arrested, and 
probably none will be spared. The palace party was 
plotting the overthrow of the Prime Minister. 

I hope that the rumour about the Nyoung-yan is 
incorrect. Surely our Government is not going to repeat 
its mad scheme of letting him loose before the complete 
withdrawal of the Residency. 

September 1.—I join Aitchison, whom I find on board 
the s.s. /7vawaddy, below Prome, and | stay a few days 
with him discussing the situation. We bemoan the in- 
capacity and feebleness of the present Viceroy as regards 
Burman affairs, and see no prospect of amendment so long 
as the present do-nothing policy is persisted in. Aitchison 
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considers that he no longer possesses the confidence of the 
Viceroy. He shows me letters from the Viceroy which, 
from their contents, their shaky writing, and multiplicity of 
erasures and corrections, betoken a wavering and undecided 
mind. | 

I find that that sparkling writer Ali Baba, of Vanzty 
Fazr, likens Aitchison to “ Diogenes posturing on his tub.” 
This sounds comic, but somewhat cryptic. 

September 3.—I] draft my final report to the Secretary to 
the Viceroy about Mandalay affairs, and my departure from 
the place. My pen runs on into something like a critique 
of the present policy pursued by the Government, which, 
I say, “if persisted in, will result in the strangulation of the 
thriving up-country trade of British Burma, a consequent 
loss of revenue, an enforced continuance of the present 
increased military expenditure, with the certainty of our 
being ultimately compelled to adopt those measures which, 
if adopted now, might avert all this loss,” ete. On second 
thoughts it seemed to me that I had laid it on a little too 
strong, and that the Viceroy might give me a rap on the 
knuckles for presuming to find fault with his policy, which 
it was my duty to carry out and not to criticize. I was 
going to subject my remarks to some judicious pruning, 
but, on showing them to Aitchison, he so thoroughly 
approved of them that I let fly my Parthian shaft. As I 
have now quitted Mandalay for good, a little plain-spoken 
truth cannot do much harm, and may do some good, if it 
contributes in any way to the liberation of St. Barbe from 
his present false position. 

September 5.—I resume my duties at Rangoon, and send 
off my final report about Mandalay to the Viceroy. 

September 7.—We receive the news about the cata- 
strophe at Kabul, in which Cavagnari and all his escort lost 
their lives. This occurred on the 3rd instant, so, by a 
curious coincidence, at the very moment that I was writing 
a dispatch depicting in gloomy colours the perilous position 
of the Residency at Mandalay, a tragedy similar to that 
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forboded by myself was actually being enacted at the other 
extremity of the Empire. The coincidence would have 
been as curious and more useful if it had so happened that 
the Viceroy had received my report at the same time that 
he received the news of the Kabul disaster. This would 
doubtlessly have been too much for his weak nerves, and 
he would no longer have hesitated to order a total with- 
drawal from Mandalay. As it is, my letter will not reach 
him for some days yet, and he will have had time to 
recover from the shock which Cavagnari'’s death must have 
caused him. 

September 8.—Aitchison wires to me to go up to Prome 
at once to consult with him. I find he has received a 
telegram from Simla, directing him to act upon his own 
discretion regarding any measures necessary for the 
personal safety of the members of the Mandalay Residency, 
and giving him authority to withdraw them entirely if he 
thinks their position is not secure. This is the outcome of 
the Kabul scare, which has done for us in a day what we 
have been vainly trying to get done for the best part 
of a year. Aitchison, of course, decides that he will 
order St. Barbe to come away, but not immediately, in 
order to avoid causing an impression that we are panic- 
stricken. 

September 17.—I receive a note from the Foreign 
Secretary, saying : ‘I am very glad that you are safe back 
from Mandalay, and I wish, under present circumstances, 
that the whole staff and escort were safe across the border.” 
The “ present circumstances ”’ are doubtless the events at 
Kabul. 

September 21.—Aitchison, having delayed till now in 
sending an order for the evacuation of Mandalay, receives 
a telegram from Simla ordering St. Barbe to be withdrawn 
at once. The cause of this order must be the Kabul cata- 
strophe plus my letter of the 5th instant, which must now 
have been received. 

October 8.—The Government has communicated the 
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following paragraph to the Press, and it has been published 
in all the papers : 


“Sima, October 7.—Since the departure from Mandalay 
of Colonel Browne the rumours received of the position of 
the British officers left at the Residency have been growing 
less and less satisfactory; the behaviour of the Burmese 
officials amounting, in some intances, to studied discourtesy. 
The temper of the King and Court party, and the isolation 
to which the Residency were (szc) reduced by espionage, 
have combined to render impossible not only the continuance 
of the forms of diplomatic relations, but even the trans- 
action of the current routine business connected with British 
interests at the place. These circumstances, added to the 
continuance within the palace of those barbarities against 
which Mr. Shaw protested, and the gradual rise of the 
influence of the Court party, adverse to the British, 
rendered the maintenance of a British representative at the 
Court not only useless, but actually disadvantageous. The 
Government of India resolved, therefore, to direct Mr. 
St. Barbe to take an early opportunity of withdrawing the 
whole British establishment. They accordingly embarked 
on board a steamer at Mandalay on October 6.” 


There are a few words only in this communiqué to 
which exception could be taken, and they are the first, 
‘Since the departure from Mandalay of Colonel Browne,” 
which precede the enumeration of the reasons which have 
induced the Government to withdraw the Residency. 
These words may have been inserted carelessly and 
without any avriére pensée, but they have the disadvantage 
of not being true, and they lead to the erroneous impression 
that the facts alleged are of recent date and subsequent to 
my departure, whereas they are facts which have been im- 
pressed upon the Viceroy for months past, and the relation 
of them, indeed, is couched almost in my own words, 
selected from various letters. The addition of these words 
makes the communzgué look like a disingenuous attempt to 
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hide the neglect of the Viceroy to pay attention to warnings — 
that have constantly been given. | 

October 12.—St. Barbe arrives from Mandalay. So at 
last Thibaw is to be left to ‘“stew in his own juice.” How 
long will the process last? It may be a lengthy one, but 
I give him only up to the end of the reign of the present 
Viceroy. If it lasts so long { shall not be here, I am 
sorry to say, at the final settlement of accounts. 

October 15.—I have received a note from Aitchison 
which says: ‘‘ They are evidently furious at Simla about 
your note of September 5. I have just received a demi- 
official from the Foreign Secretary, in which he calls for 
certain explanations from you. I will send you a copy in 
due course. The whole thing admits cf very full and easy 
explanation, and as I fully agreed, and still agree, with 
every word you wrote, you may rely on my fighting your 
battle to the best of my power.” 

As the force of circumstances has compelled the Viceroy 
to adopt a course which I strongly advocated, and to which 
he was as strongly opposed-—although the circumstances are 
not of my creating—I cannot expect that he will look upon 
me with a very benevolent eye, and he has no doubt taken 
advantage of the opportunity offered by my letter to give 
me a wigging. The letter mentioned must have been 
written before they knew at Simla of St. Barbe’s safe 
arrival; so in prevision of some mishap occurring they are 
probably trying to throw some blame upon me. 

October 18.—I receive a copy of the Foreign Secretary’s 
letter, which is not what I had anticipated it would be. It 
does not, as I expected, contain a rebuke for my imper- 
‘tinence in venturing to criticize the Viceroy’s policy, but 
charges me with not having, prior to my letter of September 
5, clearly informed the Viceroy of the dangerous position 
of the Mandalay Residency. I am staggered by this really 
too monstrous perversion of the truth. If there is one 
point more than another that my predecessor, I myself, and 
Mr. Aitchison have been dinning ad nauseam into the ears 
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of a deaf Government for months past, it is the unsafe 
position of the Residency. Short of repeating by every 
mail, ‘‘ Please get us out of this hornets’ nest or we shall 
come to grief,” or making some piteous appeal of that kind, 
everything has been done to make our Government under- 
stand the precarious position at Mandalay. The Foreign 
Secretary says: 


‘*Qn September 4 I received Colonel Browne’s letter of 
August 16, which described the situation at Mandalay as 
becoming gradually more precarious, and said that, if any- 
.thing were done, it would be done suddenly and without 
warning. The news of the Kabul disaster came almost 
simultaneously, and in this state of affairs you were invested 
with complete authority to withdraw the whole Residency. 

‘‘ But Colonel Browne’s letter of September 5, which I did 

not receive till the 19th, described the condition and tendency 
.of parties at Mandalay—the position of the British Residency 
and the dangers surrounding it—far more forcibly and in 
much greater detail than any preceding account of them. 
I am to draw your attention to the statement that, on 
several occasions—once since Colonel Browne has been at 
-Mandalay—deliberate preparations have been made for 
wiping out the Residency. Colonel Browne not only gives 
the most serious warnings of great and growing danger, but 
-he tells me the officers left are not. likely to receive or act 
upon proof of danger that may nevertheless be imminent. 
If the present policy is adhered to some catastrophe is 
certain, sooner or later, to happen. It appears that Colonel 
Browne had by no means submitted the whole case in 
his letters which were before the Government when Mr. 
St. Barbe was ordered to remain. Colonel Browne should 
explain why all the circumstances and considerations repre- 
sented in his letter of September 5 were not previously 
laid before the Government, especially such a significant 
fact as the deliberate, preparations for wiping out the 
Residency.” 
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I can only conclude that the Government never read my 
letters and diaries, in which all the facts mentioned were 
duly recorded at the time. 

Aitchison, in forwarding me this letter, says he has no 
doubt that the facts referred to can be easily explained. 
Certainly they can, by giving a flat contradiction to the 
statements made; but in writing to the Viceroy this is 
hardly possible. He says black is white, and this admits of 
only one answer. The Secretary's letter partly contradicts 
itself, for he admits that he received from me, on Septem- 
ber 4, a serious warning (written August 16), and then 
accuses me of having given no such warning before Septem- 
ber 5 (received September 19). The remark that “the news 
of the Kabul disaster came almost simultaneously ” throws | 
a significant light on the origin of all this fuss. The-Viceroy 
. is suffering from a severe attack of ‘“ Kabulitis.” Clearly 
no particular attention had been paid to my previous com- 
munications. The nerve-shattering shock from Kabul 
alone made them open their eyes as to the state of affairs 
at Mandalay. The only point in which my incriminated 
letter of September 5 differs from its numerous predecessors 
is that in the former I mentioned bare facts, leaving the 
Government to draw its own inferences ; whilst in the latter 
I ventured to make some bold comments on the policy I 
had had tocarry out. ‘‘ The significant fact of preparations 
having been made for wiping out the Residency” was one 
of the facts duly noted by me at the time of its occurrence, 
but was unnoticed by the Government. I cannot be made 
responsible for their want of attention to my letters. In 
my reply I point this out, and specify numerous occasions 
on which I reported the dangerous position of the 
Residency. I further say in my reply: ‘The Foreign 
Secretary remarks that, from my account, the officers left 
at Mandalay were not likely to receive or act upon proofs of 
danger that may nevertheless be imminent, and I am called 
on to report why such officers were left under such a 
misapprehension. My reply is, that my predecessor at the 
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time that he reported that the Residency was in imminent 
danger was. informed that the withdrawal of the Residency 
was undesirable on political grounds, but that he might 
leave if he considered that his personal safety was in 
danger. My construction.of these instructions was this :. 
the dangerous position of the Residency is known to the 
Government, but for political reasons it: does not desire. 
the Residency to be withdrawn unless there should be such 
a material.increase in the signs of impending danger as 
to show that the Resident’s safety would be inevitably 
imperilled by his remaining. The Residency, when I left 
it, was in no greater danger than it had-been in during the 
whole time of my stay there, and my departure, instead: of 
being likely to increase, was calculated to diminish the 
danger,:as I myself was not a persona gratissima to the 
Burmans.” | | | | 

Aitchison informs me that, to his great regret, the Viceroy 
has refused to accept his recommendation that.I should be 
decorated for my services. He seems to feel this slight 
more than I do.. The complete approval of all my acts by 
a man of such sound common sense as Aitchison is 
sufficient as a salve for my amour propre. | do not, in fact, 
see how the Viceroy could be expected to hold me in very 
high esteem, or, at any rate, to the extent of recommending 
me for a decoration. He must look upon me as a rather 
objectionable individual, because I, in common with 
Aitchison, have shown myself an advocate of a policy to 
which he himself was strongly opposed, and, unkindest cut 
of all, because the force of circumstances has ultimately 
compelled him to adopt the very course which we have 
advocated and he had opposed. Although such circum- 
stances were not of my creating, I am probably connected 
in his mind with his own defeat. His successor, perhaps, 
may appreciate my services, but by that time I shall be out 
of the coach and forgotten. 

November 25.—I received from Aitchison the Foreign 
Secretary’s rejoinder (November 10) to my reply (October 17) 
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to his accusatory letter regarding my famous dispatch 
of September 5. In this rejoinder no allusion is made ta 
the accusation that, prior to my letter of September 5, | 
had not made known the precarious position of the 
Residency. In the face of my refutation of it, this subject 
is dropped, without any apology for the accusation having 
been carelessly and wrongly made. The Viceroy now con- 
siders my explanation as “‘ far from satisfactory,” because I 
left St. Barbe at Mandalay under a serious misapprehension 
of -his orders. 7 : 

Whether there was a misapprehension on St. Barbe’s 
part I know not. If there was, I am not responsible for it, 
as the only instructions I ever gave him were those 
received from the Government, and I left him to carry them 
out according to his own conception of them. Aitchison, 
in forwarding the letter, says he is sorry the Government 
has taken this view of the matter, and thinks I may probably 
wish to give further explanation in the matter. 

I do not, however, see any advantage in returning to the 
charge. There is evidently a Jartz pris on the Viceroy’s 
part. When one of his statements is refuted he makes 
another; this might go on ad infinitum. The real, though 
unavowed, cause of the rebuke administered to me is that I, 
encouraged thereto by Aitchison, ventured to make re- 
marks on the Viceroy’s policy which were eminently 
distasteful, and which, if publicly known, might be incon- 
venient; this I cannot deny, so I let the Viceroy have 
the last word. | 

I take the matter as a warning—which I ought not to have 
required—never to make official letters—to the Viceroy, at 
least—longer than it is absolutely necessary for them to be. 
Had I written a curt letter, announcing my departure from 
Mandalay, and stating that affairs there were in the same 
state as I had reported them to be in for some months past, 
I should not have been bothered with this objectless 
correspondence. | 

But I am forgetting that in that case St. Barbe might 
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still be in Mandalay, so I console myself with the idea that. 
my sufferings have not been entirely in vain. 

December, 1879. — The Government asks whether it 
would not be a good thing to stop the food supplies 
crossing the frontier into Upper Burma. This seems an 
insensate idea. They ought to know that such a measure 
would hurt our own people, by depriving them of their 
best market, as much as it would hurt Thibaw. 

Through Mrs. A., a lady of Greek descent, who has 
access to the palace at Mandalay, I continued to receive 
despairing appeals not only from the poor imprisoned 
princesses, but from the Queen Dowager herself. The 
latest news they gave is that all the people, and most of the 
ministers, are longing for the return of the Nyoung-yan. 
The King wants another Resident to be sent up, so that he 
may do to him what was done at Kabul. He had already 
intended doing this, but the Resident went away before his 
plans were completed. Thibaw is completely under the 
rule of his wife, who talks of going out herself to fight the 
English. Hardly a day passes without some one being 
murdered in the palace. The victims are sometimes 
suspected partisans of the Nyoung-yan and sometimes well- 
to-do people, who are killed in order that the Court party 
may possess themselves of their property. 

I left Burma shortly afterwards, and my connexion with 
Mandalay ceased. 

Subsequent events fully justified my previsions as to 
what would happen there. 
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